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Splinters re the Band 


The wife of one of Oberlin’s founders was a 
Capen, hence the president felt at ease in Zion. 

It is encouraging to see the departments of the 
Interior and the Pacific coast increasing their gifts. 

Oberlin’s two churches now have forty-four mem- 
bers on the mission field. No town in the country 
has such a superb record. 

The Oberlin people seemed to rejoice, as Professor 
King said, that “the old-fashioned grace of hospi 
tality was thrust upon them.” 

The communion service led by Rev. F. S. Fitch 
of Buffalo and Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, the veteran 
missionary to China, was an impressive one. 

The shadow of Pres. John H. Barrows’s death 
hung over the meeting. Both Professor King and 
President Capen referred to the great loss. 

Rev. Dr. Davis’s indorsement, in behalf of the 
Prudential Committee, of the Secretary of State and 
our other diplomatic officials, called out hearty ap- 
plause. 

Much credit is due to the local committee of as- 
signment and entertainment, which provided amply 
and satisfactorily for all needs, and especial thanks 
are due to Prof. L. D. Harkness, seeretary of the 
committee. 

Dr. Hillis caused a ripple of laughter at the ex- 
pense of journalists by his reference to the marked 
triumph of God’s grace in converting an obscure 
newspaper reporter (H. M. Stanley) to an aportie 
of Christian civilization. 

Mr. Whittemore wishes that we could have a new 
and more vital terminology ; that the term mission- 
ary might be superseded by the term ambassador 
of American Chri:tians, so that we might have a 
better conception of the place the missionaries fill 
as our representatives abroad. 

Rev. J. P. Jones of the Madura Mission illustrat. 
ing the blunders of missionaries in using the lan- 
guage of India, told of a native deacon who, after 
hearing a missionary preach in the vernacular, 
prayed, ‘‘O Lord, thou knowest thy servant knows 
the languages of Europe and the West, but he makes 
an awful mess of our language.” 

Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth wrote for the 
English deputation visiting Canada, expressing 
their regret at their inability to visit Oberlin, and 
the willingness of English Congreguationalists to co- 
operate with American Congregatioralists in any 
scheme for unifying mission work. The Board sent 
a greeting in response and its sympathy with such 
plans. 

Rev. Dr. Creegan in his impassioned plea for a 
use of missionary biography as a means of educa- 
tion and inspiration brought out the interesting 
fact that it was David Brainerd’s reading of John 
Eliot and Henry Martyn’s reading of David Brain- 
erd and Horace Pitkin’s reading of Henry Martyn 
that led to Pitkin’s noble consecration of himself to 
the mission cause in China. 














COMMERCE 


owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the 


Remin ston 


TYPEWRITER 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 
ume of work it does and the oppor- 
tunities it affords, combine to place 
the Remington Typewriter in the 
front rank of business builders. 
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for. These ‘‘Helps’’ 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Prices 








THE ONLY 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking 
with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 


The Interior says: “‘ This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, 
Student or Reader, than any other edition’ of the great book.” 


Bibles of every description in all kinds of binding and various sizes pele 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition “he it 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards. Nelson’s Sunday-School Scholi 
Bible from §5 cents upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of Pre 
For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


“HELPS” 1. 


contain the Concise Bible Dictionary 


from $1.20 upwards. 
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wes Calendar FREE 


Bet pub- 
lishers of 
Success have 
issued an ex- 
quisitely en- 
gravediz2-leaf 
Calendar 
which will be 
sent prepaid 
to. any ad- 
dress on re- 
quest. 

This Calen- 
dar is one of 
the finest ex- 
amples of the 
famousmulti- 
color process, 
which ex- 
cels lithogra- 

hy in its 

eautiful soft 
tones and 
colorings. 
The twelve 
designs are 
original 
paintings 
made for Suc- 
cess by America’s leading artists and repre- 
sent subjects of general and National interest. 

As the demand for the ‘¢Suecess’* Calendar will, un- 


doubtedly be enormous, requests should be made at an 
early date, as a second edition cannot be brought out. 


THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 616 University Bidg, N.Y.City. 












































PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Kishop Vincent 
Rev. (. M. Sheldon Authony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer * Pansy” 
=) Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady Hl. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT ‘''O KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


4 BOOKS TO B gy By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A Pin GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT To KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
1 
Vir Publishing Co. *Sin3nssuavs, Be 
New England Agents: 
The Palmer Co., Bromfield Street, 

















~ TO SUIT EVERYBODY—JUST ISSUED. 
256-272 pages, over 100 new pieces. 


Young People’s: 
Songs of Praise 


ot Young Pocgies Meetings, Sunday Schools, 
d all other Religious Gatherings. The editions, 


Regular Edition, 

With Christian Eudeavor Supplement, 
Bound in cloth, Emblems stamped on back, 
$25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 ets. 

Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER: . ‘ 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD Weft asa te 
Trae THEOLOGICAL eativitess 
Rate ERA! SEMINARY 


W. Jacobus, 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


* for Girls 
Parents looking for a school are The eanites vay 


requested to send for the Manual and for pone on the "Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mase. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
oat nak et Bel, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
f, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mra. £. P. UNDERMILL, M. A. Pris. Lowell, Mass. 


CATECHETICAL BIBLE LESSONS 


By NAHUM WESLEY GRoveR. A nine months’ 
course for children from 8 to 12. The answers are 
short and chiefly Scripture quotations. The newest 
and best Catechism for the home, Sunday school and 
pastor’s class. 
10 cents a copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.00 a hundred. 
H. G. ADAIR, Publisher 
85 Fifth Avenue - - Chicago 


You can get COOKRII 4'8 MaGa- 

A Bible zing 4 months absolutely free 
© tndcar earn 8 beautiful Holman’s 

Bible b: ing 12 


to 01 Sor 
for 12cts. geen 


Religious Notices 


and ec tices, addresses x: ministers, 
ete., pee inched hem Ma lending at ten cents al 




















THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 

of Missions will be held in the First Con tional 

Church, i daar D. C.. on Wednesda: Ay Thursday, 

ss =e —_ meeting specially for ne on 
lay, 

Addresses at the patie * Clarks Stes Mrs. Charles M. 
Lamson, Mrs. Franc: ‘ark, Miss Ellen ©. Parsons, 
Rev. James L. Barto Miss Elien M. Stone, Mae 
donia, Dr. Julia Bissell, Pie Miss Isabel F. Dodd, Mrs. 

~ o. y, Miss Susan D Riggs and Miss Lucile ‘Fore 
» tina Turkey, Miss G. R. Hance, South Afr Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, North. China, Mrs. John Howland, 
Mexico. ABBiE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


AN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 ie 
. 1833. Ob; 


improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. ee 

tains chaplains and missionaries ; —y- otes temperance 

houses in leading seaports at home 

abroad; provides libraries for Gatein essels; 
blishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Pricnd. ab 


tributions to sustain its work are wolicited. ont 
remittances of same are uested to be made direct:to 
the main oe ‘of t the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
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A PLENITUDE OF DEER AND MOOSE IN THE 
Marne Woops. SPORTSMEN NOW FLOCKING 
THITHER.—The law is now off; the signal has 
sounded with the advent of October, and thousands 
of sportsmen are planning and preparing for a 
tour in the Maine woods. Already the crack of 
tlie rifle has resounded and the chase is on; the 
fleet-fonted deer and the raging; snorting moose 
go crashing through the brush, disturbed by this 
sudden noise and unlooked for intrusion. In these 
dense forests where the only stir of life at this 
season is the drum of the partridge or the foot- 
falis of the denizens which inhabit these jungles, 
the ardent sportsman now enters, the smoking 
camp fire and occasional bang of the gun being the 
only telltale signs of his habitation. Arriving at his 
destination, wherever it may be, possibly a long ride 
in a.rickety buckboard over country roads to some 
choice camping spot selected by an almost infallible 
guide ; maybe it is some distant island in an inland 
lake reached by a delightful paddle in the canoe ; or 
perhaps it lies close to the railroad station, a regis- 
tered camp or an up-to-date hotel, where the hunter 
is not obliged to rough it; it matters not, wherever 
his stopping place, the preparations are the same 
—first a hearty meal and a good night's rest. 
Awakening in the morning in the fresh October 
sunshine and the bracing atmosphere of the pine 
forests, the hunter will feel equal for any task, and 
the search for big game is then on in earnest. If 
the quest is for deer, then a mistake cannot be 
made in location, for deer in abundance can be 
found in any portion of Maine. In that famous fish- 
ing section, the Moosehead Lakes, where the disci- 
ples of Izaak Walton love to gather, the nimrod will 
find an equal plenitude of deer, and the same in the 
Rangeley and Dead River regions. As two deer 
are all that any one is allowed to carry out of the 
state, then the man who knows how to shoot at all 
is pretty sure of his legal allotment. The moose 
hunter, however, requires just a little more pa- 
tience, a certain supply of skill and a goodly 
amount of caution, and his efforts will be repaid 
with thrilling and exciting adventure. These ani- 
mals, which in recent years have increased under 
the protection of the Maine game laws, now roam 
the northern portions of the state in large numbers, 
and in 1901 the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 
shipped 269 moose over its line ; and this, together 
with the large number which were killed for con- 
sumption in camp, and those that fell a prey to the 
hunter’s quarry in other portions of the state, gives 
evidence of the plenitude of this specie of game. 


If you desire to engage in moose hunting, the 
services of a trained guide are almost indispensable, 
for, although the Katahdin, Aroostook.and Wash- 
ington County sections of Maine are known to be 
good moose territories, there are particular romp- 
ing places and feeding spots where they gather in 
large numbers, and these places are known only 
to the experienced guide or woodsman. While the 
excitement of moose hunting is generally of a na- 
ture to please the average sportsman, still the 
more zealous hunter can take a try at the savage 
forms of forest quadrupeds if he desires to venture 
into the interior of the Penobscot and Washington 
County regions. Wild cats and loup-cerviers are 
often encountered, and many a wild cat’s hide from 
Maine finds its way annually to a New York or Bos- 
ton market. The berry section and orchards around 
Washington County are overrun with bears, which 
at this season of the year are fattening at the farm- 
er’s expense in anticipation of the long winter’s 
siege ; and the sportsman who brings his shotgun 
will find awaiting him small game and birds of 
quantity and variety to suit the miost fastidious 
taste—rabbits, squirrels, beaver, etc., grouse, quail, 
partridge, ducks, pigeons, and a score of others. 
And, hold! Who knows but what “ Diana” will 
favor you with the good fortune to catch a glimpse 
of the giant of the “Pine Tree Forests,” the fa- 
mous “‘ White Moose,” which, according to the esti- 
mate of persons who have seen him, weighs 2,600 
pounds and has antlers measuring twelve feet 
across. This animal has been seen several times 
in the past few years by guides and lumbermen. 
He first made his appearance in 1893, and since 
then has been seen several times, each time in a 

different section of Maine. He is arare prize and 
he has never been shot at with either camera or 
rifle. Even if you are nét a sportsman, you will 
enjoy a trip in the wilds of Maine at this season of 
the year. The sharp and exhilarating ozone which 
permeates this region saturated with the fragrance 
of the pine and spruce will do much to invigorate 
and rejuvenate the worn-out body and the tired 
mind. In a beautifully illustrated booklet called 
Fishing and Hunting, published by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, the game section of Maine is delightfully 
detailed and pictured. This book will be mailed. 
upon receipt of two cents in stamps. 
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A MOTHER ‘should, if possible, nurse her own 
child ; if itis impossible, she cannot do better than 
to follow the example of thousands of others and 
use Mellin’s Food; an infant food that corresponds 
chemically and physiologically to a mother’s milk. 





INEXPENSIVE BEAUTY.—It is not easy to design 
a@ handsome center table of suitable size for the 
average library or living-room. But it is possible 
to have such a table, as is clearly proved by the 
charming pattern offered in another column of this 
paper by the Paine Furniture Company, under the 
heading In the Library. It shows most careful 
forethought for every requirement. 


AMONG the new subjects of the series of histor- 
ical plates brought out by Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton are, six in number: Monticello, Home of Thomas 
Jefferson; The McKinley Home, Canton; Elm- 
wood, Cambridge, Home of James Ryssell Lowell; 
The Chew House, Philadelphia; Carpenters Hall, 
Philadelphia, in which the first Continental Con- 
gress convened; and Harvard College Gate, on 
which is the following inscription: “‘ Harvard Col- 
lege was founded in 1636, and was named for Rev. 
John Harvard of Charlestown, a Master of Arts of 
Emmanuel College. Of Harvard College might then 
have leen said what Sir Walter Mildmay, the 
founder of Emmanuel College, said to Queen Eliza- 
beth, ‘I have set an acorn which when it becomes 
an oak, God alone knows what will be the fruit 
thereof,’”’ 


Our NEW EXCHANGEABLE LIBRARY PLAN is 
awakening great interest and bringing inquiries of 
all kinds from all parts of the country. We have 
been asked to supply Theological books to ministers 
on some similar plan, and in response we have 
offered to sell them any books they want at our 
usual low rates, and if returned within 30 days or 
within 60 days in the ease of large books over $2.00 
net in price, we will allow two-thirds their cost 
toward other books, if returned to us in good order. 
Several requests have also come to us from small 
Sunday schools for a smaller number of books than 
50 at a less price than $2.50 per month. We offer to 
such schools 25 books similarly selected at $1.50 
per month. Some seem to have an idea that these 
libraries are to be returned and exchanged every 
month. Notso! Keep them till all have read them 
who wish to. This will take not less than three 
months, for if re:urned after 13 Sundays no scholars 
could possibly read over one-fourth of the books. 
If you select a good list, you will probably need 
to keep them six months to give all a chance to use 
them who wish to. 


You NEEDN’T.—You needn’t keep on feeling dis- 
tressed after eating, nor beiching, nor fom gt eee 
nausea between meals. In other words. ne nee 
keep, on_ being Gzepentin. and you certain y U nogldn’t. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens and 
tones the stomach, perfects digestion, creates a normal 
appetite and builds up the whole system. 
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MENEELY & CO. mtv 


Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Hi Graf 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Menecly, 1896. 


” A Safe, Efficient Remedy for 
a6 G900-BY Tobacco-cravings. Recipe of a 
Regular Physician. Ten Days’ Treatment costs 


83.00. No fake. Genuine testimonials. Investigation 
solicited. Address THE ANTI-NICOTINE Co , Derby, Ct. 


GOOD VOCALION FOR SALE. 


At Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., two manuals 
23 stops, swell, etc. Cost $1,000. No 20/1309. Sold to 
make place for a larger organ. Good chance for churches. 
With good $100 motor $750. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subsert 8 fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 



































Wanted a qoang man to drive a one-horse wood 
team. Also a housekeeper to take care of the house, 
cook, etc.,a good — ‘or mother and son. Edwin M. 
Mann, Randolph, 


Employment ee A strong man from Van, 
wants employment on a farm. Ready to learn. 
‘ages $15 a month tostart. Address 
Rev. Herbert M. Allen, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wanted, the address of a Christian woman who has 
a knowledge of and taste in arranging panes plants. 
Her good aste must also be evident in her dress and 








Entered as second-class matl. Composition by Thomas Todd 





deportment. Address Decoration, care of The Congre- 
gationalist. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF hy ey Room 704, Congr 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
only) by the MAssAcuUsiErr usetts (and in Massachusette 
ph ~ the Ty enn band HoME MI8siONARY SO- 


Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Solt, eS aulechary, Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Se a nal House. Miss Lizzie D. _— 
urer; L. Sh 


erman, Heme Secre 
Pm gg BOARD el nal House, Bost FOR pousser 
0 ouse 
Wi aoe to 


THE naiatnhenttinen CHUROH BUILDING Sooisry 
—Chureh and 7 ae Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
. D., Secre' Charles E. Hope, Treasurer United 
ties Bi Geo AH 


Y 
onal ‘ouse, Boston, Field. Secre' 


BOARD OF MINIS ELAS, AID, Bese. 
= "solicited th Ly Send A. G. Stan- 
4 Sears ‘building. o Apply ter aid to 


ED’ B. Palmer, yy i 


B CONGREGATIONAL - + “omon of Boston 


THE Sears SEAMAN’S een SocIETY of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 onal House. Annual member- 
ae life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 
De! “Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


a Soe 
House, Boston. A A Gongre eae society devoted to 
and religious welfare = 

seamen. Requests sh should be made payable to the Bosto: 
's Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General ayn 
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A clean, vigorous 
shampoo, with an 
abundant lather of 
Ivory Soap, is delight- 
ful and refreshing. 
It cleanses the scalp, 
removes dandruff 
and leaves the hair 
glossy. 








tion, offers its services. to churches des 
co of plies in Massachusetts and in er States. 
1) Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


* ceatptcaenes EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the reo Twenty-seven Co: 
tional Colieges aey Academies in seventeen states. 

schools = — md oe is -— Ea. 
ward 8. Tead, Corres ag Sen Wilkins, 
. Offices 61 e183 ‘Songregational fig Bos- 

ton; 151 Washington 8t., © 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY Apsocr arse ON. — 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 
in the United States, evangelistic and ‘educational at the 
South and in the West, among Lage — and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Co: onal House; Chicago 0! 
153 La Salle Street. nations may be sent to either o) 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 





B. Howland, r, to whom donations and subscri; 

1 cerrespondence “Hev estat and 
annuities should Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. D D. D., 


ash‘ - 
Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ag ee ee R&LIEF FUND 
joo under the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 

aries and their families. Chairman. i H. A. Stimson, 
aD. New York; Secretary, Rev. . A. Rice D.D., 

soo Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22a ‘St. New 

or easurer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Sosras®, onal House, Boston. Wii- 
Scott, dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 

r. 


which is in —- of the 
, sustains Senter’ school missionari fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools Cys ge yi or at romnces 
cost. The administrative expenses 0: 
are wholly d aa | appropriations oar Bust. 
Bess Contributions from churches, 
Sunday hese and individuals go directly for mission- 
| i ag i Lee Ph. D., is Field Becretary and 
a. e ¥ A . J. Marsh is w England ies a for 


The 2 ey in charge of the 
~ and known in the trade as the Pligrim Press, 
ey om The (Daya ey and Christian World 
of n Helps and Sunday school 
Records “and for Sunday schools and home reading, 
and uisites for churches and Sunday 


ie books ¢ = other publishers as 
oul ae aen. Its treasury is entirely se) te from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ore and 
pam ge! Any od for | mg pe from ‘Ohio ond all states 
ould oS it to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Seeeers. en and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
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By Myron ELLs, D.D. A reply to rye oo whe sem f 
The blest liviag authority on the history of 
25 =: at kstore, Congre; meron A he Boston, 
d Statesman Pub. Co lia Walla, Wo. 
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A SPLENDID BIBLE PREMIUM 


The Pilgrim Teacher’s Bible, described below, we will send postpaid to any sub- 
seriber to The Congregationalist for only $1.25 if accompanied by a renewal 
of their subscription for the coming year. This is a chance to get both the 
Bible and the paper for about what the Bible alone is really worth, and what it would 
have cost a few years ago. 





The Pilgrim Teacher’s Bible corresponds to those usually catalogued at about. 


$3.00, but has additional features. It is in minion type, is self-pronouncing, that is, has al) 
proper names hyphenized and accented as in a dictionary, has a synopsis of the books of the 
Bible, concordance, maps, tables, indexes, etc., also 32 beautiful full-page pictures of Bible 
lands and scenes. It has also a special feature not found in other Bibles: showing both 
versions in one book. The Revised Version of the Bible, notwithstanding its manifest 
superiority, does not suit the great mass of Christian people as well as the old version. 
In the Revised Version they miss the familiar language and the chapter and verse divisions, 
and cannot so easily find their place. But this Bible, though it gives the old version, has 
little marks easily understood, indicating every change made by the revisers, and referring 
to the bottom of the page where the text of the Revised Version is given. The reader 
thus secures the advantage of both versions. The Pilgrim Teacher’s Bible is bound 
in durable leather, with flaps, covers lined with linen resembling in appearance watered 
silk, has red under gold edges and round corners. It measures about 5) x 8 inches when 
closed, is 1} inches thick and weighs about 2 pounds. 

The following opinions of well-known men indicate the favor with which the combi- 
nation of old and new versions in one book has been received. 


“ Just what the people want.”—Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia. 

“The combination and self-pronouncing features make it the most practically useful Bible that 
has ever been published.”—Bishop Spalding, Denver, Col. 

“It is just what I have long been wanting.”—Rev. P. S. Henson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Unique in plan, extraordinary in scope and exceptional in value. The arrangement of the two 
editions is most helpful.”—Bishop Huntington, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“T appreciate the admirable features of this edition.”—Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, New York. 

“One of the best for practical work I have ever seen.’’—Rev. A. C. Dixon, Boston, 

“We cordially agree with the many endorsements of this Bible. It is beautifully printed and 
arranged on a novel plan.”—The Christian Advocate, New York City. 


We are glad to be able to offer such a Bible to Congregationalist subscribers in con- 
nection with the renewal of their subscription for only $1.25 additional to the price of the 
paper, this including postage or express. Or we will send the Bible postpaid together with 
a full year’s subscription to The Congregationalist to a mew subscriber for only $3.00. 
Agents for The Congregationalist may avail themselves of this offer in getting new sub- 
scriptions. It will prove attractive. Send for a Bible (returnable if not sold) and try it. 
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Event and Comment 


Contrasted with the last 
great rally of its forces in 
Boston, seven years ago, the 
Christian Endeavor Convention last week 
was a quiet affair. The general public 
hardly realized that eight thousand En- 
deavorers were in the city. They did not 
go about in large bands or call attention 
to themselves by singing in the streets, 
but any one who followed up the score or 
more of meetings would have been im- 
pressed with the vitality and definiteness 
of purpose which still characterize the 
movement. It has the continued hearty 
support of our most active pastors and 
is the rallying center for a large pro- 
portion of the young Christian life in 
our churches. It was evident at the con- 
vention that intensiveness of growth 
rather than outward extension is being 
chiefly sought. Yet the most recent fig- 
ures show that numerically the organiza- 
tion the world over is making steady 
gains. The first New England conven- 
tion certainly justifies the wisdom of the 
new policy, whereby every other year sec- 
tional gatherings take the place of a large 
international assemblage. 


The Endeavor 
Convention 


It is the custom of 
Day an8 Wet & PONT te Y. EO. A. to 
for Young Men 

set apart a week 
for special prayer by young men for 
young men and to make early announce- 
ment of the time. For the present year 
the time appointed is the week from Nov. 
9to15. The year has been one of encour- 
aging advance in nearly every feature of 
the work. The growth of material equip- 
ment has been rapid and the reports of 
progress in religious work are gratifying. 
But there remains very much land to be 
possessed. There are now 1,575 associa- 
tions, a gain of ninety-nine, with a total 
adult membership of 284,912, and a gain 
of over 24,000 in the total adult and jun- 
ior membership. The value of the 414 
buildings held exceeds $20,000,000. The 
number of railway associations has in- 
creased by eighteen during the year, with 
a membership of over 50,000. In Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the first fully equipped styeet- 
railway association has been started. In 
Mexico city a combined railroad and city 
association marks an advance in foreign 
work. The activities of the student asso- 
ciations have resulted in a membership of 
38,000, with eighty student secretaries. 
This side of the work for the year culmi- 
nated in the Toronto Convention. Work 
in the army and navy is prosperous and 
extending at home and in the island de- 
pendencies, Among colored men there 
are now 101 associations in cities and 


educational institutions, The largest sin- 
gle gift to any branch of the work was 
that of a building and equipment for the 
colored branch in Brooklyn, by George 
Forster Peabody. In the non-Christian 
lands are now about three hundred organ- 
izations, with a membership of nearly 
13,000, the fruit, in part, of Secretary 
Mott’s recent tour in the Orient. It is 
an encouraging showing, but it leaves 
abundant room for further -effort and 
special prayer. 


The Church Congress may 
be described as the public 
debating society of the 
Episcopal denomination. It serves as a 
safety valve for overcharged enthusi- 
asms and a formative influence in the 
shaping of public opinion. The Albany 
meeting seems to have been singularly 
free from contentious matter. It gave 
Bishop Doane the opportunity, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, to define the conserv- 
atism and liberality of the denomination. 
‘““We are gathered today in the open 
field of religious opinions about all seri- 
ous and important questions concerning 
the life of men and of society. Behind 
these, in their venerable, invariable and 
invulnerable unchangeableness, stand the 
fundamental verities of the Christian 
faith.’ The first topic discussed was the 
relation of the church to the drama—a 
subject of perennial interest apparently 
to Episcopalians. Dr. Floyd Tomkins of 
Philadelphia said that much could be 
done by the church to encourage the use 
of moral plays. Mr. Bentley, secretary 
of the Actors’ Church Alliance, lamented 
that the church and theater had parted 
company in the middle ages. ‘The 
church needed the theater and the theater 
needed the church,”’the latter specifically 
in the struggle against the Sunday open- 
ing of theaters, against which the actors 
were struggling. Among the other sub- 
jects discussed were, Do Spiritual Princi- 
ples Furnish a Solvent for Economic and 
Social Difficulties? discussed by Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge, Dr. Rainsford and 
others ; and, The Place of Imagination in 
Religion. 


The Episcopal 
Church Congress 


The convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
in Boston last week was 
especially notable because of the large 
number of laymen who took part in it. 
The Churchman presented a picture of 
@ group of several hundreds of the mem- 
bers, a noble company, and also individ- 
ual portraits of the officers, business and 


Laymen in 
Christian Work 


professional men in young and middle 
life. The Episcopal Church is strong in 
its men, as this convention shows. We 
doubt if any other denominational assem- 
bly this year has assembled so many influ- 
ential laymen representing so many sec- 
tions of the country. The registration 
reached nearly 1,000. The new rale of 
the order is “to make at least one ear- 
nest effort each week to lead some man 
to Christ through his church.” Thechar- 
acter of the Episcopal Church is said to 
have been much changed since the organ- 
ization of the brotherhood, its missionary 
service increased and its devotion deep- 
ened. It is an inspiration to witness an 
army of laymen of this sort discussing in 
practical ways personal spiritual culture 
and religious work. Clergymen were 
present and some of them made ad- 
dresses, but the laymen managed their 
own convention and rejoiced in their ef- 
ficiency and Christian opportunity. The 
assembly was remarkable for its absence 
of professional treatment of religious 
subjects and its straightforward, earnest 
assumption of the work of the church as 
the duty and privilege of every member 
of it. . 


ies tallia The overseers of Tufts Col- 

© _ lege in their annual report 
57k ae advise the arrest of stu- 
dents who break civil laws and their dis- 
missal from the college. No doubt this 
position will have the approval of the 
student bodies in all our colleges and 
universities. Public sentiment in these 
institutions in support of law is in ad- 
vance of that in the community outside 
of them. Foolish defacement and de- 
struction of property with which victo- 
ries in football and other athletic games 
are sometimes celebrated usually are 
found to be the work of exuberant fresh- 
men or of a fast set that never under- 
stood the college ideal and that will 
never gain a degree except by clemency 
and out of course. Newspaper reports of 
college lawlessness are often exaggerated. 
Students have a sense of humor made 
pungent by association, which is the salt 
of life. It is apt to find expression in 
ways which astonish the sober middle- 
aged citizen who is unfamiliar with stu- 
dent life. But when it does go beyond 
decency it is more sternly repressed by 
college authorities than it would be by 
the civil administration to whom they 
are prompt to hand over offenders. Our 
educated men and women would not be 
the leaders they are in maintaining law- 
abiding communities if they were not 
trained by discipline of the school to obe- 
dience to law. 
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miei iaits The United States is 
Opperte represented at Ma- 
premiera nila by more than 
one man true alike to Christ and to the 
flag. Conspicuous among them is Major 
Elijah W. Halford, former private secre- 
tary of the late President Harrison and a 
layman of high standing and large influ- 
ence in the Methodist Church. He has 
recently sent an earnest appeal to this 
country. for a Y. M. C. A. building in 
Manila. “A half million dollars given 
now would do more than five millions five 
years hence.” He dwells upon the in- 
fluence a well-equipped structure would 
have upon the civic as well as upon the 
moral life of the city. He intimates that 
Protestantism in its missionary opera- 
tions in the Philippines thus far has made 
little headway, chiefly because it has be- 
gun its work on such a meager scale. 
One or two rented rooms, poorly furnished 
hospitals and indifferently managed in- 
dustrial schools, he declares, do not meet 
the situation. Christianity must plant 
itself strongly if it is to win its way in 
this capital of the Philippines. We be- 
lieve Major Halford speaks the sober 
truth. This is a day of large ideas and of 
large movements, and men of wealth will 
often give $10,000 if rightly approached 
when they would refuse to fritter away a 
few hundred dollars on a weak enterprise. 
The task of winning the Philippines to a 
purer faith calls for efforts on a large 
scale. Already the Episcopalians hint at 
a fund of not less than a million dollars 
for their work, and we trust that all the 
organizations represented in the evangel- 
ical federation in the islands will echo 
Major Halford’s call for large gifts. 


A famous idol god in a 
city of India is bathed 
daily and receives offerings of food and 
flowers. His many worshipers think it 
sacrilegious to bathe or eat before he is 
attended to. His Brahman attendants 
and trustees of the temple, who are 
called Badves, receive the larger contri- 
butions to him, but those who bathe and 
dress him and offer him food, who are 
called pujaris, get all contributions under 
a@ rupee. About three months ago the 
pujaris struck for more money. They 
refused to bathe or care for the idol un- 
til their demands were satisfied. They 
would not permit any one else to touch 
him. Eight days passed and the wor- 
shipers would neither bathe nor eat. A 
great festival was approaching and the 
excitement became so great that the 
matter was brought before the high 
court. Thousands were gathering and a 
riot was imminent. The district magis- 
trate, acting under a section of the law 
providing for temporary orders in cases 
of apprehended public danger, issued an 
injunction against the pujaris, forbidding 
them to interfere with the ablutions of 
the idol, and named certain Badves 
who were instructed to perform these 
ablutions. The judges of the court made 
the injunction permanent, on the ground 
that the public peace, health and life jus- 
tified the act of the magistrate. Condi- 
tions had become as intolerable because 
the people of Pandharpur would not bathe 
or eat, as they have been with us because 
neither the coal barons nor the mine 
workers would permit the people of this 


A Religious Strike 


country to have fuel. “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.”’ 


The women carry their 
The Portland Meeting enthusiasm with them 
of the W.¢. T.U wherever they go and 
in the national convention of the W. C. 
T. U. there has been no lack. Meeting 
in Portland, where prohibition is the pop- 
ular creed, the atmosphere was congenial 
and memories of the leaders of the tem- 
peratce battles were often suggested. 
Distinguished visitors were Rev. Henry 
S. Sanders of London, rector of one of the 
Anglican churches and notable among the 
clergy of the Established Church in his 
advocacy of temperance reform; Lady 
Henry Somerset, president of the World’s 
W. C. T. U., and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
president of the National W. C. T. U. 
Reports of the favorable progress of the 
work which Mrs. Faxon has been doing 
in the Philippines were given and aroused 
much interest, also of work in Japan, 
Cuba and Mexico. Mrs. Stevens, who 
presided, in her address drew a contrast 
between the inhabitants of Maine, who 
pay to the government an average of five 
cents each in internal revenue, and the 
average of from one to seven dollars in 
other states. Lady Henry in her address 
paid her respects to Bishop Potter for his 
recent words in condemnation of prohibi- 
tion, expressing the hope that he had been 
incorrectly quoted and characterizing the 
words as printed as “‘a strange perversion 
of the Christian ministry.” It is evident 
that in the work of keeping the issues of 
the struggle for temperance before the 
people the organization of the W. C. T. 
U. is a factor increasingly to be reckoned 
with both by friends and opponents. 


fii asd The proposition made to 
e Settlement president Roosevelt by Mr. 
of the Strike writehell Oct. 3, to which 
the mine operators did not assent, was in 
these words: 


We propose that the issues culminating in 
this strike shall be referred to you and a 
tribunal of your own selection, and agree to 
accept your award upon all or any of the 
questions involved. 


The proposition made by the operators 
Oct. 13 was: 

We suggest a commission be appointed by 
the President of the United States, to whom 
shall be referred all questions at issue be- 
tween the respective companies and their own 
employees, whether they belong to a union 
or not, the decision of that commission ‘shall 
be accepted by us. 


Both parties stipulated that the miners 
should resume work at once, the opera- 
tors requiring also that interference with 
non-union men should cease at once. 
The President on receiving the opera- 
tors’ proposition at once communicated 
the fact to Mr. Mitchell, who, after con- 
ference with the district supporters of 
the union and after the operators had 
left the President free in his selection of 
arbitrators, accepted it in a long letter to 
the President. The President at once ap- 
pointed these members of the commission: 

Brig-Gen. JOHN M. WILSON, U. S. A., retired 
(late chief of eugineers, U. 8S. A.), Washington, D. 
C., as an officer of the engineer corps of either the 
military or naval service of the United States. 

E, W. PARKER of Washington, D. C.,4s an ex- 


pert mining engineer. Mr. Parker is chief statisti- 
cian of the coai division of the United States geo- 
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logical survey and the editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of New York. 

GEORGE GRAY of Wilmington, Del., as a judge 
of a United States court. 

E. E. CLARK of Cedar Rapids, Io., grand chief 
of the order of railway conductors, as a sociologist, 
the President assuming that for the purposes of 
such a commission the term sociologist means a 
man who has thought and studied deeply on social 
questions and has practically applied his knowledge. 

THOMAS H. WATKINS of Scranton, Pa., as a 
man practically acquainted with the mining and 
selling of coal. 

Bishop JOHN L. SPALDING of Peoria, Ill. 
The President has added Bishop Spalding’s name 
to the commission. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT has been appointed re- 
corder of the commission. 

At the convention of mine workers 
called to meet at Wilkesbarre, Oct. 20, at- 
tended by 662 delegates, President Mitch- 
ell and the leading subordinate officials 
cast their influence in favor of accepting 
the President’s choice of arbitrators and 
the other terms of the compact; and the 
debate and action of the opening day in- 
dicate that when the vote is taken a large 
majority will vote to return to work. In 
this case it is expected that the mines 
will begin to operate by the 23d, and sup- 
plies of coal will soon be sent to consum- 
ers to an extent which will partially, if 
not wholly, satisfy the public’s needs. 
Already prices of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal have fallen. 


A great sense of relief 
kane Ragone ig was felt when it became 

apparent that the period 
of the public’s impotency was ended. Con- 
gratulations to President Roosevelt were 
unanimous and universal for the service 
he has rendered as its representative. 
He has shown that while “influence is 
not government,” yet the determined 
purpose of the first citizen in the land, 
with absolute disinterestedness and un- 
qualified devotion to the welfare of the 
whole people, can accomplish what au- 
thority could not. Public opinion with- 
out distinction of party gratefully ap- 
proves the course of the President in this 
conflict and rarely has it been so unani- 
mous as in this instance. The members 
of the commission are accepted by all the 
parties interested as admirably qualified 
for theirtask. It is a difficult one, involv- 
ing momentous consequences to the busi- 
ness interests of the country and to its 
future prosperity. They will have the 
support of the American people, while 
their efforts will be watched with interest 
by the civilized world. 


ae eS Both political parties 
x-President ieve- are making the ques- 
land on the Tariff tion of the tariff a cam- 
paign issue. But the saner elements in 
both are so nearly agreed, so far as they 
are ready to consider practical matters 
of revision, that it is difficult for either 
party to make capital for itself on this 
subject. Mr. Cleveland, in an interview 
published in the New York Evening Post, 
says that on the question of sound money 
the Republicans took the position which 
legitimately belonged to the Democrats, 
and that there is danger that the Republi- 
cans will occupy in the same way in the 
matter of the tariff the ground which the 
Democrats ought to occupy. Mr. Cleve- 
land is a statesman before he is a parti- 
san, and in this frank recognition that 
allegiance to principle is more important 
than allegiance to party, he reveals the 
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character which won for him the loyalty 
of many of the best elements of all par- 
ties. He held that sound money, which 
required the establishment of the gold 
standard, was a Democratic principle. 
When his party abanconed it he stood 
firm on it and was himself deserted by 
his party. The Republicans adopted his 
position and under their administration 
the country has accepted it and it is 
proved to be the right one. His words 
concerning the tariff are thus made more 
weighty, and are a remarkable tribute to 
the excellence of the Republican policy. 
If the leaders of the party are wise they 
will remove this matter as far as possible 
from party politics and commit the work 
of revising the tariff to a commission of 
experts. There are unmistakable signs 
that some revision is necessary and is 
coming. 


The address of Attor- 
ney General Knox to 
the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject of trusts is receiving the at- 
tention of the people throughout the 
country. The vital relation of this topic 
to all business affairs is illustrated by the 
extract from the address printed on 
another page, showing how a railway 
trust combined by secret unlawful agree- 
ment with a grain trust to destroy the 
business of small dealers and to fix the 
price at which the producer sold and the 
price paid by the consumer. Such condi- 
tions Mr. Knox rightly declared to be 
odious. Prosperity cannot be permanent 
in a country where they are allowed to 
exist. The conspicuous evils connected 
with trusts Mr. Knox says are these: 
“‘Overcapitalization, lack of publicity of 
operation, discrimination in prices to 
destroy competition, insufficient personal 
responsibility of officers and direct- 
ors for corporate management, tend- 
ency to monopoly and lack of apprecia- 
tion in their management of their rela- 
tions to the people, for whose benefit 
they are permitted to exist.”” Mr. Knox 
evidently does not favor President Roose- 
velt’s proposal to seek for an amendment 
to the Constitution as a remedy for these 
evils. While he regards the Sherman 
anti-trust law as inadequate he believes 
that Congress has power to regulate 
trusts so as to make them innocuous. It 
ean do this either by denying to corpora- 
tions the privilege of carrying on inter- 
state commerce except on terms pre- 
scribed by Congress to protect that com- 
merce from restraint, or it can adopt and 
apply the principle of common law, that 
attempts to monopolize the necessities of 
life are crimes against common right. 
The latter course would give to the courts 
power to determine when and where con- 
tracts and practices of trusts infringe on 
public rights and to forbid and punish 
such practices. 


Remedies for Trusts 


The first case before The 
Hague tribunal has been 
adjudicated, and the de- 
cision has been accepted by both the na- 
tions interested, the United States and 
Mexico. In the treaty by which Califor- 
nia was ceded to the United States, Mex- 
ico bound herself to pay the interest on a 
Pious Fund of some $4,000,000 for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the territory ceded. She ceased payment 


Arbitration by the 
International Court 
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in 1868, The Hague tribunal, to which the 
matter was referred, upholds the claim 
of the United States, acting as represent- 
ative of the archbishop of San Francisco, 
and orders the payment of arrears of in- 
terest amounting to $1,420,682.67 and the 
annual payment of $43,050.99 to the U. S. 
Government, which will hand the money 
over to the archbishop. But in deciding 
that it may be paid in silver, the national 
currency of Mexico, the amount is re- 
duced more than one-half, This case was 
not an imgortant one, nor was it likely 
that it would ever lead to war between the 
two countries. Yet it might have been 
made a pretext for trouble, and its settle- 
ment is of much value to both nations. 
The successful result of this first case of a 
permanent international court is of great 
importance, for the tribunal has proved its 
right to be and its usefulness, The first 
step towards establishing confidence in 
its judgment has been taken, and other 
cases are almost certain to be referred 
to it. The time may come when the 
greatest issues will be brought before it, 
and when the peace of the world may de- 
pend on its action. 





The Oberlin Meeting of the 
American Board 


It brought to a strategic center of edu- 
cation a body of men and women whose 
long careers as administrators, scholars, 
preachers and heralds of the gospel, and 
whose presence and words, must have 
deeply impressed the plastic minds of 
the nearly 1,500 Christian youth whom 
Oberlin enrolls. It behooves the Board 
at intervals to visit Congregational aca- 
demic centers. 

Conversely, it brought constituents, 
officials and .servants of the Board to soil 
hallowed by the labors and sacrifices of 
mighty men of faith, and face to face 
with a noble body of self-sacrificing in- 
structors and students ; for patent proof 
was afforded that the sacred fire still 
burns on the altars, and that many of 
our churches and our missions are to be 
led, in the future as in the past, by Ober- 
lin men, who are nobly self.sacrificing, 
broadly intelligent, and intensely devout. 

On the side of polity the meeting was 
notable for its additional emphasis on the 
place of the committees in shaping our 
institutional life so far as it is seen in the 
development of our several societies’ 
administrative policies. As in Congress, 
so in the legislative session of the Board, 
the tendency more and more is to avoid 
open debate of questions involving both 
principles and details of operation, and 
more and more to delegate either to the 
permanent Prudential Committee or to 
special committees the investigation and 
determination of issues at stake. Under 


‘this régime, of course, both the interest 


and the power of the corporate member 
wanes and the power of the president, as 
the appointing agency of special commit- 
tees, waxes. Altered conditions of life 
account for the drift in Congress as they 
do in the affairs of the Board, but it is a 
drift which has its perils as well as its 
marked advantages. 

The action taken adverse to repeal of 
the provision govefning automatic rota- 
tion in office of members of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, enacted at the Worcester 
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meeting of the Board in 1893, was natu- 
ral. To have ordered otherwise would 
have been a reactionary step, with a tend- 
ency to reopen issues happily settled at 
that meeting. Moreover, it would seem 
wiser to give the provision a fair trial 
after its deliberate adoption before pass- 
ing judgment onit. It becomes operative 
for the first time this year, so far from 
radical were those who shaped’ the 
Worcester compromise. 

Excellent as were many addresses of 
clergymen, educators and officials of the 
homeland, their contribution, whether 
considered intellectually or spiritually, 
did not equal that of the missionaries 
who spoke. The intellectual caliber and 
spiritual power of the Board’s servants 
were never more clearly revealed; and 
it was easier, therefore, to understand 
and approve the unqualified assertion of 
Mr. John R. Mott, based on careful study 
of world-wide missions, that no mission- 
ary agency has a body of servants or a 
group of missions superior to our own. 

One note touched in the meeting was 
more piercing and haunting than any 
other. There was congratulation of 
course that the year closed without 
deficit, and a reasonable sense of assur- 
ance that the income of the coming 
year would equal that of the year just 
closed and possibly exceed it. But no 
one dared to predict such a measure of 
giving as the constituency is quite able 
to show, and which would at once relieve 
the Board from those heartbreaking re- 
trenchments and those hope-crushing ab- 
stentions from entering on. new fields 
white to the harvest which lie before the 
Board. 

Why? It was in reply to this question 
that the new note was struck. Because, 
the returned missionaries being judges, 
we are found to be a luxurious, self-cen- 
tered Christian people, giving dispropor- 
tionately of our goods to those things 
which minister to self, and forgetting the 
clamant needs of the men and women 
whom we send to the front and then re- 
fuse to support adequately. Never have 
we known such plain speech from men 
on the firing line to those who are sup- 
posed to furnish them with ammunition, 
weapons and reserves when needed. It 
fell from the trembling lips of educators 
like Fuller and Gates of Turkey and of 
pioneers like Wilder and Ransom of 
South Africa ; and the justness of the in- 
dictment, so far as lack of re-enforcements 
in men and money causes waste of human 
life and waste of costly, patiently created 
educational and evangelistic machinery 
is concerned, was affirmed by shrewd lay 
students of mission operations like Mott 
and Whittemore. 

Pathetic and poignant and humbling to 
the last degree to those who heard it was 
this cry of men with burdened hearts, and 
in some cases bodies prematurely weak- 
ened by strain which they never should 
have borne, impeaching the consecration 
of the Christians of the homeland and our 
luxury of life and desertion of our rep- 
resentatives. And how much we have 
erred and the measure of our guilt may 
best be inferred by those who know how 
hard it was for such fine-spirited, high- 
minded men to break silence on such a 
matter and seem to be critical or fault- 
finding. 

We have vaunted ourselves that if we 
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saved America we would save the world. 
It has come to pass that it is now being 
said, ‘‘ We shall have to save the world 
in order to save America.” 





Get Together 


More important American history was 
made last week, probably, than in any 
other week thus far of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It began with great business or- 
ganizations uncompromisingly opposed to 
one another, after a five months’ struggle 
which had already cost upwards of $140,- 
000,000 in loss of property and wages, 
with indirect losses unestimated and with 
anxiety, alarm and dread spreading 
through the country. The week ended 
with the contending parties assenting to 
arbitration, a committee in whom all 
classes have confidence, appointed and 
ready to begin their task, and a universal 
feeling of relief and hope. 

It is not necessary to attempt to meas- 
ure the service which President Roosevelt 
has rendered in bringing to his aid such 
able counselors and in persuading the 
mine operators and the miners to submit 
their differences to the adjudication of 
arbitrators and to agree to begin to pro- 
duce the coal that is imperatively needed. 
His courage in the face of discourage- 
ment, his patience under the criticisms 
of those who charged him with interfer- 
ing with business outside of his province 
and who prophesied his failure, his self- 
restraint in view of the attempts of the 
opposing parties to make his kind offices 
as a mediator an occasion for further irri- 
tating each other, will appear more illus- 
trious as the time comes when the history 
can be calmly written. 

But the exercise of these qualities by 
the President has brought out more prom- 
inently the mutual suspicion and distrust 
between employers and employees which 
has made the condition of the anthracite 
coal mining regions intolerable. The in- 
terests of these two classes are one. The 
first requisite for their prosperity is to 
treateach other humanely. Theirmutual 
dislike is so intense that they could not 
restrain themselves from attacking one 
another in their relations with the Presi- 
dent, who had invited them to consider 
with him how the strike could be ended. 
The operators gratuitously denounced the 
president of the mine workers and his as- 
sociates. Mr. Mitchell’s letter accepting 
the President’s proposal for arbitration 
was only more exasperating because after 
expressing his contempt for the operators 
he offered effusively to forgive them and 
join hands with them if they would re- 
pent and do justice to those whom he rep- 
resented. 

No arbitration can restore peace in the 
coal mines while such feelings prevail, 
which must be the result of habitual lack 
of ordinary courtesy between employers, 
their subordinates and the miners. In 
some way they must get together in 
united effort to promote their common 
welfare. Labor Commissioner Wright 
said truly that the highest form of solu- 
tion of the labor problem is to be found 
in religion. But the beginning of the so- 
lution is in self-interest and in common 
humanity. These people cannot work for 
themselves unless they work for and not 
against one another. The task of the ar- 


bitrators is most difficult. But public 
sentiment can do something to aid them 
now by refraining from caustic criticism 
of either side and showing respect and 
sympathy for the best in both parties. 
It can foster a disposition in both to put 
themselves in the other’s places. 

These words do not apply only to the 
coal strike. They are pertinent in every 
part of the land. The Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics for New York, for ex- 
ample, reports that during the three 
months of this year, April, May and June, 
there were sixty strikes in that state, in- 
volving 480 firms and 238,500 workmen, 
who lost in the aggregate 301,000 days’ 
work. Many employers distrust labor 
unions and union men hate non-union 
men, and the outsiders take sides and 
help to inflame the passions of all the 
parties, bringing suffering and loss to all. 
A prominent labor leader lately said, 
‘‘Non-union men should not be forced 
into a labor organization any more than 
a@ man into a certain church. Converts 
by force are of no value. In the past 
there have been too much coercion and 
too litile instruction and education.” 

Neither labor nor capital understands 
all its own problems. Nor will a right 
solution be found until laborers and capi- 
talists get together sufficiently to realize 
that they have common interests and that 
these will be promoted only by courtesy, 
consideration of one another’s difficulties 
and mutual respect. 





Educational Bargains 


Harvard University offers the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts for three years’ study 
instead of the traditional four years. 
President Butler of Columbia University 
proposes courses of study by which this 
degree is to be secured in two years. 
Chicago University confers the degree of 
Associate of Arts on students who have 
studied two years and that of Bachelor of 
Arts after prescribed courses are followed 
by successful examinations at whatever 
period they are completed. 

The object of shortening the academic 
courses appears to be to introduce stu- 
dents earlier into technical studies and 
professional life. This object is sought 
at Yale by giving provisional courses in 
the Senior academic year, and thus elim- 
inating a year of professional study. A 
student who has taken Hebrew and Greek 
in college may thus enter the second or 
middle year in the theological school. 

We are not prepared to prove thai the 
period of professional preparation may 
not wisely be shortened, nor to affirm 
that young men of varying degrees of 
mental equipment, strength and alertness 
should be required to spend the same 
amount of time in order to be admitted 
to a professions But it is plain that the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts cannot mean 
the same thing in different colleges when 
it is conferred for different kinds of edu- 
cational attainment. It has stood for lib- 
eral culture, for mental discipline, for 
training in the sciences, the humanities 
and literature, and for college fellowship 
during the period and process of this cul- 
ture. The product of this training is the 
choicest in American life. 

The hurry and bustie of business, the 
eagerness to get rich quickly and to win 
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prominent position in public affairs early, 
seem to be forcing entrance into halls of 
learning. But the education which is of 
the highest value can no more be gained 
without processes of growth and ripening 
which require time, than harvests can 
be produced without reference to the sea- 
sons. No educational incubator has yet 
been invented worth experimenting with. 
The liberally educated man or woman is 
the resultant of a combination of time, 
money and association, as well as of na- 
tive gifts and patient application. 

Men of technical skill and professional 
knowledge can be had without colleges. 
Universities can furnish them, and even 
business schools abound which vie with 
one another in shortening the period for 
turning out bookkeepers, stenographers, 
journalists, cooks and others who often 
become skillful and successful in their 
calling. But let us keep the traditional 
meaning of the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts, as representing the cul- 
ture which makes men broad in their 
sympathies with their fellowmen, because 
informed as to the history of mankind, 
its movement of thought and life, and 
because for a period of years they have 
associated with others of like interests 
and aims. 

This is the mission of the smaller col- 
lege, at any rate; and if it shall continue 
to exalt its mission, while larger institu- 
tions lay increasing emphasis on profes- 
sional skill as the purpose of study, it 
will have greater influence and wider ap- 
preciation than ever as an essential ele- 
ment of our national life. Theeducation 
it offers cannot be put on the bargain 
counter. 





A Burlesque Republic 


The Venezuelan is Spanish, Portuguese, 
Indian and Negro. Sometimes he is all 
these in one. Usually he is of mixed 
blood. He is not warlike, but is quarrel- 
some. He quarrels for money and he 
wants money for pleasure. 

Venezuela calls itself a republic. It 
has a president, vice-president, a cabinet 
or council of nineteen members aud two 
houses of Congress like the United States 
and its national legislators represent 
states. Its president is elected for a term 
of two years. Usually he is driven out 
by a rival before his term ends. He 
seeks office for plunder, deposits what he 
secures in some foreign city, usually 
Paris, and retires when he must to enjoy 
his gains. 

The business of Venezuela is largely in 
the hands of foreigners. They secure 
concessions from the government, paying 
what they are obliged to pay into its 
treasury and spending in bribes what 
seems necessary in order to make sure of 
liberty granted by the president and leg- 
islators to carry on their business. These 
concessions are liable to be withdrawn on 
a change of government, which may 
come at any time through revolution. 
Germans control much of the business, 
though Americans hold a number of con- 
cessions. 

Each new president finds an empty 
treasury, emptied by his predecessor. 
He will follow precedent-in this respect, 
sharing with his friends so far as they 
can compel him to do so. Mr. Andrade 
was inaugurated president in February, 
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1898, his predecessor having, it was com- 
monly said in- Caracas, come into office 
with two shirts and gone out with $9,000,- 
000. 
But within two years Andrade was 
driven out by a new rival, Cypriano Cas- 
tro. He was formerly a salesman in the 
store of a German firm in San Cristobal. 
He was banished to Colombia, from which 
with a few friends he invaded Venezuela 
about two years ago and became presi- 
dent. He is said to have placed about 
$5 000,000 on deposit in the Bank of 
France. 

Castro has been driven out of Caracas 
by another rival aspirant for the presi- 
dency, the proprietor of a combined sa- 
loon and general notion store in a town 
of Colombia. He and his gang are patri- 
ots for plunder and seem likely to suc- 
ceed. A battle was fought last week at 
a town some three hours distant from the 
capital, which, according to latest ac- 
counts, ended without decisive result. 
The Venezuelan army is composed largely 
of undisciplined recruits forced into serv- 
ice. We have seen farmers, artisans and 
laborers being marched in single file 
toward the camp, with a blanket under 
one arm and a gun carried awkwardly 
under the other. Many of them were 
boys, some were old men. These natives 
fight on the side which is first able to 
conscript them. 

The United States in its maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine warns other na- 
tions to keep their hands off from Vene- 
zuela. Our Government assumes no fur- 
ther responsibility, and leaves this rich 
and undeveloped country to the depreda- 
tions of soldiers of fortune and its inhabi- 
tants to the tender mercies of the cruel. 
The continual petty warfare brings wan- 
ton destruction of property, social de- 
moralization and the degradation of a peo- 
ple capable of noble development. Ven- 
ezuela has claims of humanity on the 
United States, or else on some other 
strong nation, for help to establish a 
stable government and the foundations of 
@ prosperous and real republic. 





The Greatest Thing in the 
World 


The greatest thing in every possible 
world is love. By that one word we find 
a symbol to express the character of God, 
the mission of our Lord Jesus and the 
ideal of our own human lives. It is a 
social word, meaningless in isolation, ex- 
panding in its power as our relations to 
other beings expand. As the sunlight 
irradiates the sky, giving even to shad- 
owing clouds their white, so behind all 
the troubles of our lives shines the illu- 
minating love of God. 

God’s love is manifested in the life and 
mission of his Son. The name God gave 
to Moses in the bush was a name that 
signified existence, suggesting the reality 
and power behind things seen. It is after 
Jesus had declared his Father’s character 
in the familiar terms of social human ex- 

' istence that John tells us that God is love. 
Only such a loving Father could have so 
perfect and divine, so self devoting and 
helpful a son. Nowhere, in the whole 
range of world religions, is there anything 
to compare with the revelation of the 
love of God in Christ. 
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Nor did that revelation cease when 
Jesus left his own disciples to the Holy 
Spirit’s teaching. The church of Christ 
is the world’s Messiah—the true witness 
to the loveof God in Christ. Every child 
of God is a witness to his Father. We 
are here not only to receive, but also to 
reflect and radiate love. If it is the great- 
est thing in our own conscious world, it 
will be manifest to others. God will not 
lack true witnesses and the world will not 
be left in darkness, 

God's love is not proved by argument. 
You cannot reason a man into the con- 
viction that he is an object of affection. 
It must be shown as Jesus showed it, in 
common human intercourse. Paul has 
drawn its working picture for us. It 
suffers long and is kind, it envies not, 
seeks notitsown. We have but to trans- 
late in daily life these qualities into the 
first person singular of the active voice, 
and we shall become lights in the world 
through whom the divine radiance of 
perfect love will shine. ‘Herein was 
the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through 
him. . . . Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
also ought to love one another.” 





In Brief 


May the results of Decision Day, Nov. 9, be 
seen in a great number of Sunday school 
scholars openly declaring themselves disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ. 


Scotland, with a population of 4,472,103, has 
22,267 foreigners, nearly one half of whom are 
Russians. How different the home mission- 
ary sermon must be in Scotch churches from 
that preached in this country! 


Another emissary of the Hindu faith ar- 
rived in New York last Friday. Too bad he 
didn’t get here in season for the American 
Board meeting so as to hear Mr. Loba’s in- 
dictment of the ethnic faiths on their ethical 
side, 


President Roosevelt has made a contribu 
tion to dictionary lore which will be perma- 
nent. A sociologist he defines as “a man who 
has thought and studied deeply on social ques- 
tions and has practically applied his knowl- 
edge.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale celebrated his 
eightieth birthday last April with one of the 
most notable public assemblies ever held in 
Boston. He and Mrs. Hale celebrated their 
golden wedding last week so quietly that few 
were aware of it outside of some personal 
friends. All the same we wish the beloved 
couple a long continuance of their happy 
home life. 


Just as some churches were getting ready 
to supply fuel to the needy, the price of coal 
drops. But their disposition to do what they 
cold to ameliorate local conditions is praise- 
worthy. The Presbyterian church in Rye, N. 
Y., bought stove coal and sold it at cost by the 
bucketful, alike to Jew, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, and the Leyden Church, Brookline, has 
a committee of its young people at work with 
the same end in view. 


In this number we conclude our serial story, 
One of Thirteen, which has been running all 
summer. Although intended for young peo- 
ple it has been well received by older readers 
also, and there are many who will be glad to 
know that it is soon to come out in a book. 
Among the new juveniles we have seen none 
more wholesome, natural and breezy than 
Polly State. And we feel sure that it will be 
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in demand for Sunday school libraries and as 
a Christmas gift. 


United States Senator Burton of Kansas 
has just returned from Hawaii, and is quoted 
in the newspapers as saying that the Hawaiian 
people are suffering because of the work of 
Boston missionaries. His statement is to the 
effect that a number of missionaries recently 
went there and swindled ignorant natives 
out of their lands. As no missionaries have 
been sent from Boston to Hawaii for a gen- 
eration or more we hope Senator Burton has 
been misquoted, but the disquieting fact re- 
mains that politicians in their travels discover 
many things unknuwn to those supposed to be 
best informed about them. 


Judging from the large space occupied in 
the Boston dailies in discussing district op- 
tion, a good many persons who hope it will 
fail are afraid it will be adopted at the city 
election, Nov. 4. Judging from the argu- 
ments urged against it, the case of its oppo- 
nents appears to be weak. Fair-minded men 
who have been in doubt on the matter, we 
think will be influenced by these newspaper 
arguments, many of which appear to be 
prompted by motives not disinterested, to 
hope, as we do, that district option will be 
carried. It seems to us clearly in the interest 
of temperance and good government. 


The poor share many of the blessings of 
wealth from which they think themselves ex- 
cluded. It was Mr. Armour’s riches that 
brought Dr. Lorenz from Vienna across the 
ocean to cure his little daughter of congenital 
dislocation of the hip. But the celebrated 
surgeon operated gratuitously on a number 
of children of the poor in Chicago and else- 
where, healing them of the same disease, 
giving several American surgeons opportu- 
nity to study the work of the originator of 
this method of cure and the benefits of the 
knowledge they have themselves acquired 
will be received by many other patients. 


It is well that human nature is so consti- 
tuted that a sense of humor comes in to relieve 
the most depressing conditions. The humor- 
ist gets in his best work now in the midst of 
the impending fuel famine. One sufferer 
gravely said to another on the street: “‘ Great 
arrival of titled gentlemen from abroad—a 
Baron Bynn at my house; no doubt you will 
have a visit from him too.” The reply of the 
party addressed voices the feeling of thou- 
sands who by some little accident were pre- 
vented from laying in their usual coal supply 
last spring: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, It might have bin! 


The Listener in the Transcript incidentally 
notes as an interesting feature of journalism 
that letters from the coal regions, and from 
other sections of the country on the same sub- 
ject, printed ina New York daily newspaper, 
not only represent the opinions of that paper, 
but are written in the same style as its edito- 
rials. These letters, printed by the score, “ se- 
lected from the mail,” and many of them writ- 
ten by miners, exhibit a correctness of gram- 
mar and a skill in expression which show that 
the writers, though they may be foreigners 
and may have spent most of their lives in 
grimy toll underground, are not destitute of 
good education and have a mastery of the 
English language. 


An Episcopal clergyman five years ago was 
tried by an ecclesiastical court for conduct 
unbecoming a minister, and found guilty. He 
appealed to the civil court of Washington, 
D. C., on the ground that his trial was not 
conducted according to the canon of the Epis- 
copal Church. The supreme court of the dis- 
trict sustained his contention, but the court of 
appeals has now reversed the decision, hold- 
ing that civil courts interfere only when eccle- 
siastical c)urts assume authority which does 
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not belong tothem. This decision is of inter- 
est to Congregationalists and other denomina- 
tions as well affirming anew the principle 
that the acts of ecclesiastical bodies are legal 
when done in good faith in accordance with 
the usage of the denomination. 





Rev. F. S. Hatch writes an interesting letter, 
published in the Springfield Republican, of 
his experiences for the last fifteen months as 
Secretary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor in India, Burmah and Ceylon. He 
hag traveled 20,000 miles in all sorts of con- 
veyances, has addressed audiences varying 
from half a dozen to 2,000, mostly native Chris- 
tians, and though exposed to all varieties of 
climate and served with all sorts of food, he 
has not had one sick day. Mr. Hatch was a 
Congregational pastor in New England for 
twenty-five years before entering on this 
work, but he seems to have adapted himself 
readily to its peculiar conditions and to be do- 
ing a work of great importance. He is enthu- 
siastic over the triumphs of Christian En- 
deavor among these Oriental peoples. 


In and Around Boston 


An Andover Picture 


Andover Seminary alumni, and others as 
well, who visit the Congregational Library 
will enjoy the fine picture of the Brechin Li- 
brary which hangs near the fireplace. Itisa 
recent gift of President Day. 


A Church for Every Night 


Few churches have more attractive services 
on Sunday than Berkeley Temple, with its 
three able and congenial ministers, its $12,000 
organ in process of construction, its chorus 
and two quartets, one of mixed voices, the 
other from the Institute of Technology. But 
its service does not stop here. For every 
evening in the week—except Saturday, which 
is left open for individual use—lectures, 
classes or social features are provided, at a 
nominal cost to outsiders but free to regular 
contributors. Classes in drawing and oil 
painting meet Monday evenings, the former 
in charge of teachers from the Normal Art 
School. Tuesday brings a gymnasium class 
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for girls, with teachers from the Boston 
School of Gymnastics, and the ever popular 
current events class, under the rarely gifted 
leader, Miss F. J. Dyer, assisted by Mr. G. R. 
King with the stereopticon. Wednesday is 
the regular night for church and Endeavor 
socials ; but for open evenings informal talks 
by specialists have been arranged on How 
to Keep Well, How to Make a Home, How 
Boston Keeps Clean, Fights Disease and 
Crime, Cares for Her Poor, etc. On this 
night also the Boys’. Club meets. Thursday 
is signalized by a Travel Club, under the 
guidance of Mrs. C. M. Lamson, who is 
richly equipped for the position; and on 
Friday the family circle of the church meets 
for praise, prayer, Scripture study and testi- 
mony. Every evening except Friday brief 
evening devotions are held in the beautiful 
Home Room at nine o’clock, led by Miss 
Dyer or her friends. It seems as if the de- 
velopment of all one’s powers is provided 
for. Surely no one in the vicinity of Berke- 
ley Temple need remain uneducated if he has 
his evenings. 





Dr. George A. Gordon at Yale 


The Lyman Beecher Lecture Course on Ultimate Conceptions of Faith 


On Tuesday of last week, before an audi- 
ence that overtaxed- the customary seating 
capacity of Marquand Chapel, Dr. Gordon 
delivered his first Lyman Beecher lecture on 
Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. This is the 
course which he was invited to deliver two 
years ago, but was obliged to postpone on 
account of ill health. Practically the entire 
student body and faculty were in attendance, 
together with President Hadley and other 
members of the corporation, beside many 
visiting clergymen. There was a fair repre- 
sentation of townspeople, but not to the ex- 
tent of the opening lectures of last year, 
resulting in less overcrowding of the audi- 
torium. The fact that the subject of the 
course is of a less popular nature easily ac- 
counts for this. The worth of the lectures 
and power of the lecturer are evident from 
the fact that the four lectures already de- 
livered have not suffered the usual gradual 
decrease in attendance, but have all main- 
tained the level of the first hour. 

Dr. Gordon has been a frequent visitor in 
New Haven, and a welcome always awaits 
him, whether his invitation is to preach or to 
lecture. But this is the first occasion on which 
he has had opportunity for a full and studied 
development of a large topic. The lectures 
do not represent any definite radical de- 
parture from his previous writings and ad- 
dresses. They are, as he declared in opening, 
an “outline of the fundamentals of theology 
which I have been preaching for twenty 
years.” 

In depth of thought and wealth of illustra- 
tion from a wide range of study and reading 
in books and in nature Dr. Gordon excels, 
while his ready Scotch-Irish wit and effective 
manner of story-telling serve frequently to 
enliven the weightier parts of his discourse. 
The force and earnestness of the delivery, 
combined with a suggestion of reserve power 
and also a sweetness of temper and tender 
spirituality, enhance the appeal and effective- 
ness of the subject-matter. 

At the beginning of the course the lecturer 
expressed the satisfaction he should feel if 
he could bring for his day and for his time 
anything like the wisdom and power brought 
for his own day and time by the first lecturer 
in this course (Henry Ward Beecher), the re- 
port of whose opening lecture he remembered 
reading, when nineteen years of age, in the 
Boston Traveller. If the verdict of the stu- 
dent body holds good, we may say that he 
has succeeded. Following are abstracts of 
two lectures: 


LECTURE I. THE QUEST FOR A THEOLOGY 


Dr. Gordon began by stating that until 
the last twenty-five years theologies were 
ready made, waiting to be understood and ap- 
propriated. The function of the theological 
student was generally simply to learn, to un- 
derstand, and choose between rival schools. 
The early apologists had a far different task. 
Their bravery and creative power often fails 
of recognition. Their environment was such 
as to make a theology a necessity. Yet they 
found nothing ready-made that could serve 
their ends; and that is the crisis upon which 
we have come. They stand for an immense 
creative movement in theology. From the 
fifth century to the Reformation the creative 
spirit vanishes from theology. Even then 
what we witness is a theological revival, not 
a new creation. Macleod Campbell and Hor- 
ace Bushnell broke away from tradition at 
only one point—the value of the cross. Until 
the close of the nineteenth century there is no 
thinker, except F. D. Maurice, whose mind is 
creative over the whole domain of dogmatic 
belief. 

Within a quarter of a century a body of the- 
ological system which endured for 1,500 years 
has become obsolete, and not since the begin- 
ning of preaching has there been a time so 
hard on the educated and honest minister. A 
new scientific conception—evolution—has had 
to be mastered and brought into harmony 
with the permanent intellectual and spiritual 
possessions of the race. A new theory of the 
Bible has had to be adjusted to faith. New 
philosophies have been encountered. The 
mastery of this new world has been the task 
of the generation. Meanwhile the ministers, 
learning in their seminaries either a theology 
which afterwards had to be got rid of, or re- 
ceiving none at all, have had, during this un- 
paralleled period, to present their religion un- 
clothed or clothed upon by some house of their 
own poor manufacture. 

The puzzled man looks about him for a city 
of refuge and finds it in the words of Christ, 
not always ascertainable, but for the most 
part clear and authentic. Here he rests 
a while and waits. Philosophy and theology 
are gone, faith alone remains. But he has 
three definite beliefs: man is responsible for 
himself, master of his sou), and maker of his 
character. Jesus is supreme master of all 
who aspire to pure life under sovereignty of 
the moral ideal. And, on the whole, the uni- 
verse sides with the man who sides with right- 
eousness. With these three burning convic- 
tions he goes forth again to preach. 


The final thing to remember in the quest for 
a theology is that the soul in Christian expe- 
rience is the foundation of theology. To bea 
great spiritual thinker one must be a great 
spiritual liver. 


LECTURE II. THE INDIVIDUAL ULTIMATE: 
PERSONALITY 

English empiricism and French sensational- 

ism are reflected in the works of a great num- 


ber of popular writers, who display more dia- 
lectical skill than intellectual power or depth. 


It is a superlative marvel how a non-personal - 


Buddha could discover the fact of a universal 
non. personality. How could ideas of unity 
and permanence arise in the absence of all 
unity and permanence? Definition of person- 
ality cannot be complete because of what 
Tennyson calls its abysmal depths. Defini- 
tion is delimitation and no man can set bounds 
to the soul. But as a provisional statement 
we may say that it denotes the abiding and 
unique reality of the single human being. 
Thorough insight into the methods of knowl- 
edge would seem to result inevitably in the 
assurance of an ego. Personality reveals 
itself throngh the combining or unifying 
function of the mind. The alternative of this 
would be an automatic view of the mind, re- 
sulting ina countless multitude of personali- 
ties. Mere associational thinking can never 
be sure of reaching its end. The primary 
quest will be given up for secondary objects 
that cross the path. Personality also reveals 
itself through the fact of judgment and the 
form of character which is the habit of acting 
in a given way. Science also bears its wit- 
ness; it is inconceivable that a being without 
unity should come to think of things under 
the one category of the universe. 

Personality stands for two things: the 
uniqueness of the individual and his univer- 
sality. The infinite as personal alone has in- 
terest for man. More than anything else per- 
sonality means distinction from the universe 
and conscious involvement with it. ‘ Man 
lives and moves and has his being in God.” 
That is, his distinctive life is his conscious 
involvement with the universe. He may be 
conscious of a violation of this high rela- 
tion, or of ethical identity with God. Judas 
and Jesus are types of these two contrasted 
classes. This brings usin sight of a reason- 
able faith in immortality. What has once 
been interlocked with God must surely remain 
interlocked. The mutualness of this relation 
means the hold of God on the soul and the 
hold of the soul on God. 
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Yet More of the Mill, and of the Same 

Delay, also of a Damsel. 

Now at the end of the third month, 
which was November, Martimor made 

Lirette to understand that it was high 
time he should ride further to follow his 
quest. For the Miller was now recov- 
ered, and it was long that they had heard 
and seen naught of Flumen, and doubt- 
less that black knave was well routed and 
dismayed that he would not come again. 
Lirette prayed him and desired him 
that he would tarry yet one week. But 
Martimor said No! for his adventures 
were before him, and that he could not 
be happy save by the doing of great deeds 
and the winning of knightly fame. Then 
he showed her the blue flower in his shield 
that was nameless, and told her how Sir 
Lancelot had said that he must find it, 
then should he name it and have both 
crest and motto. 

‘Does it grow in my garden?” said 
Lirette. 

“T have not seen it,” said he, “‘and 
now the flowers are all faded.” 

‘Perhaps in the month of May?” said 
she. 

“In that month I will come again,” 
said he, ‘‘for by that time it may fortune 
that I shall achieve my quest, but now 
forth must I fare.” 

So there was sad cheer in the mill that 
day, and at night there came a fierce 
storm with howling wind and plumping 
rain, and Martimor siept ill. About the 
break of day he was wakened by a great 
roaring and pounding; then he looked 
out of window, and saw the river in flood, 
with black waves spuming and raving; 
like wood beasts, and driving before them 
great logs and broken trees. Thus the 
river hurled and hammered at the mill- 
dam so that it trembled, and the logs 
leaped as they would spring over it, and 
the voice of Flumen shouted hoarsely 
and hungrily, ‘‘ Yet will I mar the Mill 
and have the Maid!” 

Then Martimor ran with the Miller out 
upon the dam, and they laboured at the 
gates that held the river back, and thrust 
away the logs that were heaped over 
them, and cut with axes, and fought with 
the river. So at last two of the gates 
were lifted and one was broken, and the 
flood ran down ramping and roaring in 
great raundon, and as it ran the black 
face of Flumen sprang above it, crying 
“Yet will I mar both Mill and Maid.” 

“That shalt thou never do,” cried Mar- 
timor, “by foul or fair, while the life 
beats in my body.” 

So he came back with the Miller into 
the Mill, and there was meat ready for 
them and they ate strongly and with 
good heart. ‘‘Now,” said the Miller, 
“must I mend the gate. But how it may 
be done, I know not, for surely this will 
be great travail for a man alone.” 

“Why alone ? ” said Martimor. 

“Thou wilt stay, then?” said Lirette. 

“Yea,” said he. 

“For another month ?” said she. 
“Till the gate be mended,” said he. 
But when the gate was mended, there 
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came another flood and brake the second 
gate. And when that was mended there 
came another flood and brake the third 
gate. So when all three were mended, 
firm and fast, being bound with iron, still 
the grimly river hurled over the dam, 
and the voice of Flumen muttered in 
the dark of winter nights, “‘ Yet will I 
mar—mar—mar—yet will I mar Mill and 
Maid.” 

“Oho!” said Martimor, ‘“‘this is a dur- 
able and dogged knave. Art thou feared 
of him, Lirette?’’ 

“Not so,” said she, “for thou art 
stronger. But fear have I of the day 
when thou ridest forth in thy quest.” 

** Well, as to that,” said he, ‘‘when I 
have overcome this false devil Flumen, 
then will we consider and appoint that 
day.” 

So the delay continued, and Martimor 
was both busy and happy at the Mill, for 
he liked and loved this damsel well, and 
was fain of her company. Moreover the 
strife with Flumen was great joy to him. 


vI 


How the Month of May Came to the Mill, 
and the Delay Was Made Longer. 

Now when the month of May came to 
the Mill it brought a plenty of sweet 
flowers and Lirette wrought in the gar- 
den. With her, when the day was spent 
and the sun rested upon the edge of the 
hill, went Martimor, and she showed him 
all her flowers that wete blue. But none 
of them was like the flower on his shield. 

“Ts it this?” she cried, giving him a 
violet. 

“Too dark,’’ said he. 

“Then here it is,” she said, plucking a 
posy of forget-me-not. 

“Too light,” said he. 

“Surely this is it,” and she brought 
him a spray of blue-bells. 

“Too slender,” said he, ‘‘and well I 
ween that I may not find that flower till 
I ride farther in my quest and achieve 
great adventure.” 

Then was the Maid cast down, and 
Martimor was fain to comfort her. 

So while they walked thus in the gar- 
den, the days were fair and still, and the 
river ran lowly and slowly, as it were 
full of gentleness, and Flumen had 
amended him of his evil ways. But full 
of craft and guile was that false foe. 
For now that the gates were firm and 
strong, he found a way down through the 
corner of the dam, where a water-rat had 
burrowed, and there the water went seep- 
ing and creeping, gnawing ever at the 
hidden breach. Presently in the night 
came a mizzling rain, and far among the 
hills a cloud broke open, and the mill- 
pond flowed over and under, and the dam 
crumbled away, and the mill shook, and 
the whole river ran roaring through the 
garden. 

Then was Martimor wonderly wroth, 
because the river had blotted out the 
Maid’s flowers. ‘‘And one day,” she 
cried, holding fast to him and trembling, 
‘fone day Flumen will have me, when 
thou art gone.” 

‘Not so,” he answered, “by the faith 
of my body that foul fiend shall never 





have thee. I will bind him, I will compel 
him, or die in the deed.” 

So he went forth upward along the 
river till he came to a strait place among 
the hills. There was a great rock full of 
caves and hollows and there the water 
whirled and burbled in furious wise. 
‘*Here,” said he, “is the hold of the 
knave Flumen, and if I may cut through 
above this rock and make a dyke with a 
gate in it, to let down the water another 
way when the floods come, so shall I spoil 
him of his craft and put him to the 
worse.” 

Then he toiled day and night to make 
the dyke, and ever by night Flumen came 
and strove with him, and did his power to 
cast him down and strangle him. But 
Martimor stood fast and drave him back. 

And ‘at last, as they writhed and 
whapped together, they fell headlong in 
the stream. 

**Ho-o!’’ shouted Flumen, “now will I 
drown thee, and mar the Mill and the 
Maid.” 

But Martimor gripped him by the neck 
and thrust his head betwixt the leaves of 
the gate and shut them fast, so that his 
eyes stood out like gobbets of foam, and 
his black tongue hung from his mouth 
like a water-weed. 

‘“*Now shalt thou swear never to mar 
Mill nor Maid, but meekly to serve 
them,” cried Martimor. 

Then Flumen sware by wind and wave, 
by storm and stream, by rain and river, 
by pond and pool, by flood and fountain, 
by dyke and dam. 

“These be changeable things,” said 
Martimor, “swear by the Name of God.” 

So he sware, and even as the Name 
passed his teeth, the gobbets of foam 
floated forth from the gate, and the 
water-weed writhed away with the 
stream, and the river flowed fair and 
softly, with a sound like singing. 

Then Martimor came back to tne Mill, 
and told how Flumen was overcome and 
made to swear a pact. Thus their hearts 
waxed light and jolly and they kept that 
day as it were a love-day. 


VII 
How Martimor Bled for a Lady and Lived 


for a Maid, and how his Great Adven- 
ture Ended and Began at the Mill. 


Now leave we of the Mill and Marti- 
mor and the Maid, and let us speak of 
a certain Lady, passing tall and fair and 
young. This was the Lady Beauvivante, 
that was daughter to King Pellinore, 
And three false knights took her by craft 
from her father’s court and led her away 
to work their will on her. But she es- 
caped from them as they slept by a well, 
and came riding on a white palfrey, over 
hill and dale, as fast as ever she could 
drive. 

Thus she came to the Mill, and her pal- 
frey was spent, and there she took refuge, 
beseeching Martimor that he would hide 
her and defend her from those caitiff 
knights that must soon follow. 

“Of hiding,” said he, “will I hear 
naught, but of defending am I full fain. 
For this have I waited.” 

Then he made ready his horse and his 
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armour, and toek both spear and sword, 
and stood forth in the bridge, that was 
strait so that none could pass there but 
singly, and that not till Martimor yielded 
or was beaten down. 

Then came the three knights that fol- 
lowed the Lady, riding fiercely down the 
hill. And when they came about ten 
spear-lengths from the bridge they halted 
and stood still as it had been a plump of 
wood. One rode in black, and one rode 
in yellow, and the third rode in black and 
yellow. So they cried Martimor that he 
should give them passage, for they fol- 
lowed a quest. 

‘‘Passage takes who passage makes,” 
cried Martimor, “for right well I know 
your quest and it is a foul one.” 

Then the knight in black rode at him 
lightly, but Martimor encountered him 
with the spear and smote him backward 
from his horse, that his head struck the 
coping of the bridge and broke his neck. 
Then came the knight in yellow walloping 
heavily, and him the spear pierced through 
the midst of the body and brast in three 
pieces. So he fell on his back and the 
life went out of him, but the spear stuck 
fast and stood up from his breast as a 
stake. 

Then the knight in black and yellow, 
that was as big as both his brethren, gave 
a terrible shout and rode at Martimor 
like a wood lion. But he fended with his 
shield that the spear went aside, and they 
clapped together like thunder, and both 
herses were overthrown. And lightly 
they avoided their horses and rushed to- 
gether, tracing, racing and foining. Such 
strokes they gave that great pieces fell 
off their harness and their shields, and 
they staggered to and fro like drunken 
men. Then they hurtled together like 
rams and each battered other the wind 
out of his body. So they sat either on 
one side of the bridge, to take their 
breath, glaring the one at the other as 
two owls. Then they stepped together 
and fought freshly, smiting and thrusting, 
wagging and scattering, panting, blowing 
and bleeding, for the space of two hours. 
So the knight in black and yellow, be- 
cause he was heavier, drave Martimor 
backward step by step till he came to the 
crown of the bridge, and there fell grov- 
elling. At this the Lady Beauvivante 
shrieked and wailed, but the damsel Li- 
rette cried loudly, ‘‘ Up! Martimor, strike 
again!” 

Then the courage came into his body, 
and with a great might he abraid upon his 
feet, and smote the black and yellow 
knight upon the helm by an overstroke 
so fierce that the sword sheared away 
the third part of his head, as it had been 
a rotten cheese. So he lay upon the 
bridge, and the blood raneout of him. 
And Martimor smote off the rest of his 
head quite, and cast it into the river. 
Likewise did he with the other twain 
that lay dead beyond the bridge. And 
he cried, ‘“‘Hide me these black eggs, 
Flumen, that hatched evil thoughts.” 
So the river bore them away. 

Then Martimor came into the Mill, 
all for bled; ‘‘Now are ye free, lady,” 
he cried, and fell down in a swoon. 
Then the Lady and the Maid wept full 
sore and made great dole and unlaced 
his helm; and Lirette cherished him 
tenderly to recover his life. 

So while they were thus busied and 


distressed, came Sir Lancelot with a 
great company of knights and squires 
riding for to rescue the princess, When 
he came to the bridge all bedashed with 
blood, and the bodies of the knights 
headless, ‘‘Now, by my lady’s name,” 
said he, “here has been good fighting, 
and those three caitiffs are slain; by 
whose hand I wonder?” 

So he came into the Mil], and there 
he found Martimor recovered of his 
swoon, and had marvellous joy of him, 
when he heard how he had wrought. 

** Now art thou proven worthy of the 
noble order of knighthood,” said Lan- 
celot, and forthwith he dubbed him 
knight. 

Then he said that Sir Martimor should 
ride with him to the court of King 
Pellinore, to receive a castle and a fair 
lady to wife, for doubtless the King 
would deny him nothing to reward the 
rescue of his daughter. 

But Martimor stood in a muse; then 
said he, ‘‘ May a knight have his free 
will and choice of castles, where he will 
abide ?”’ 

‘‘ Within the law,” said Lancelot, “and 
by the King’s word he may.” — 

“Then choose I the Mill,’ said Marti- 
mor, ‘for here will I dwell.” 

“Freely spoken,” said Lancelot, laugh- 
ing, “‘so art thou Sir Martimor of the 
Mill; no doubt the King will confirm it. 
And now what sayest thou of ladies.” 

**May a knight have his free will and 
choice here also? ”’ said he. 

** According to his fortune,’ said Lance- 
lot, ‘‘and by the lady’s favour, he may.” 

‘“* Well, then,” said Sir Martimor, taking 
Lirette by the hand, ‘‘this Maid is to me 
liefer to have and to wield as my wife 
than any dame or princess that is chris- 
tened.”’ 

‘What, brother,” said Sir Lancelot, ‘‘is 
the wind in that quarter? And will the 
maid have thee?” 

**T will well,” said Lirette. 

“ Now are you well provided,” said Sir 
Lancelot, ‘‘ with knighthood, and a castle, 
and a lady. Lacks but a motto and a 
name for the flower in thy shield.” 

**He that names it shall never find it,” 
said Sir Martimor, ‘‘and he that finds it 
needs no name.” 

So Lirette rejoiced Sir Martimor and 
loved together during their lifedays ; 
and this is the end and the beginning of 
the Story of the Mill. 

(The End.) 





In and Around New York 


A Monthly Ministers’ Meeting 

The Congregational Clerical Union has 
gone out of existence and is to be replaced by 
the Congregationalist Ministers’ Meeting, to 
gather monthly instead of weekly. The first 
meeting of the new body took plade at the 
Chelsea Hotel, where all meetings are to be 
held. Reasons for the change, as’ given by 
one of the members, are that the pastors of 
New York and Brooklyn churches did not 
show that interest in the union which its lead- 
ers felt they should. Attendance was fre- 
quently small and it is felt that less frequent 
gatherings will tend to larger numbers. A 
luncheon will follow each meeting. 


Bible Study Extension 

The opening of the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School was marked by a special service in 
the chapel of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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Church. Addresses were by Drs. MacArthur, 
MacDowell, White and Mr. George Soltau of 
England. Besides the sessions at the school, 
two extension classes are taught by Dr. White 
at Calvary Baptist Church, one on Sunday at 
noon, the other on Monday evening. Dr. Gray 
of Boston has a Tuesday evening class in 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Rogers 
of Drew Seminary has a Friday evening class 
in Fifth Avenue Church. A settlement house 
for out-of-town students has been opened at 
227 East Seventy-second Street. 


A School of Citizenship 

Mr. James Speyer, a prominent New York 
banker, has provided funds with which a 
schoo! building is to ba erected and main- 
tained along unusual lines. It is now in 
process of construction in the upper part of 
the city, near the Teachers’ College, and will 
be manned by graduates of that institution. 
About 200 children will be accommodated, 
from the kindergarten age to fourteen years, 
the plan being to supplement the usual com- 
mon school education with training through 
clubs and special classes calculated to pre- 
pare the pupils to be good American citizens. 


A Memorial to a Citizen 
At the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
Sunday morning of last week, the memorial 
window to the late James S.-T. Stranahan 
was dedicated, with a sermon by Dr. Dewey. 
The window shows the figures of Moses, the 
man of authority and commanding power, 
and Elijah, the man of action, force and pro- 
phetic vision. The qualities symbolized were 
possessed by Mr. Stranahan to a marked de- 
gree and he well merited the title frequently 
applied to him, of “the first citizen of Brook- 
lyn.” The window is the gift of his widow. 
Oo. N. A. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 17 


Mrs. J. C. Labaree, the leader, spoke from 
Josh. 1. Miss Child gave facts concerning 
the Japan missionaries whose names were 
upon the week’s calendar, speaking especially 
of Osaka, where Misses Colby, Daniels and 
Case are stationed, and a letter was read from 
Miss Case giving an account of the spring 
term in the schoo], with forty new pupils, and 
commencement exercises. The National C. E. 
Convention held in Osakain April was well at- 
tended, cheering and devotional. There was 
a banner procession over a mile long through 
two of the busiest streets of the great city 
in broad daylight. Two rousing meet- 
ings of Sunday school children have lately 
been held in Y. M. C. A. Hall, the services 
wholly by the children. She also writes of 
the annual women’s meeting in Kyoto, where 
over four hundred representative women from 
Kobe, Osaka and Kyoto met for an all-day 
conference. 

It was pleasant to welcome Mrs. Taylor from 
Rockford, Il]., who spoke briefly, illustrat- 
ing the close tie between the women of the 
East and the West. 

Interesting annual meetings of Old Colony, 
New Hampshire and Hartford Branches were 
reported, where, in addition to board secre- 
taries, Mrs. Burnell, Mrs. John Howland and 
Dr. Julia Bissell had made addresses. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
in Washington, Nov. 5 and 6, presents an at- 
tractive program, including addresses by Mrs. 
C. M. Lamson, Mrs. F. E. Clark, Miss Ellen 
C. Parsons, Mrs. Huwland of Mexico, Miss 
Hance of South Africa, Miss Dodd, Mrs. 
Tracy, Miss Foreman and Miss Riggs of Tur- 
key, Dr. Julia Bissell of India, Mrs. Goodrich 
of North China, Miss Stone of Macedonia and 
Dr. J. L. Barton, secretary of the American 
Board. 





Let us never doubt. Everything which 
ought to happen will happen.—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 
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(Continued from last week.) 


After supper the books were taken, and 
in Gaelic, for though Donald Finch was 
perfectly able in English for business and 
ordinary affairs of life, when it came to 
the worship of God he found that only in 
the ancient mother tongue could he “get 
liberty.” As Hughie listened to the sol- 
emn reading and then to the prayer that 
followed, though he could understand 
only a word now and again, he was greatly 
impressed with the rhythmic, solemn ca- 
dence of the voice, and as he glanced 
through his fingers at the old man’s face, 
he was surprised to find how completely 
it had changed. It was no longer the 
face of the stern and stubborn autocrat, 
but of an earnest, humble, reverent man 
of God; and Hughie, looking at him, 
wondered if he would not be altogether 
nicer with his wife and boys after that 
prayer was done. He had yet to learn 
how obstinate and even hard a man can 
be and still have a great ‘‘gift in prayer.” 

From the old man’s face, Hughie’s 
glance wandered to his wife’s, and there 
was held fascinated. For the first time 
Haghie thought it was beautiful and, 
more than that, he was startled to find 
that it reminded him of his mother’s. At 
once he closed his eyes, for he felt as if 
he had been prying where he had no 
right. 

After the prayer was over they all drew 
about the glowing, polished kitchen stove 
with the open front, and set themselves 
to enjoy that hour which, more than any 
other, helped to weave into the memory 
the thoughts and feelings that in after 
days are associated with home. Old Don- 
ald drew forth his pipe, a pleased expecta- 
tion upon his face, and when it was fairly 
lit he sat back in his covered armchair 
and came as near beaming upon the world 
as ever he allowed himself to come. 

‘‘Here, Jessac,”” he said to the little 
dark-faced maiden slipping about the 
table under the mother’s silent direction. 
Jessac glanced at her mother and hesi- 
tated. Then, apparently reading her 
mother’s face, she said, ‘“‘In a minute, 
da,” and seizing the broom, which was 
much taller than herself, she began to 
brush up the crumbs about the table with 
amazing deftness. This task completed, 
Jessac set the broom in the corner, hung 
up the dustpan on its proper nail behind 
the stove, and then, running to her father, 
climbed up on his knee and .snuggled 
down into his arms for an hour’s luxuri- 
ous laziness before the fire. Hughie 
gazed in amazement at her temerity, for 
Donald Finch was nota man to take lib- 
erties with ; but as he gazed he wondered 
the more, for again the face of the stern 
old man was transformed. 

‘Be quaet, now, lassie. Hear-me now, 
I am telling you,” he admonished the lit- 
tle girl in his arms, while there flowed 
over his face a look of half-shamed de- 
light that seemed to fill up and smooth 
out all its severe lines. 

Hughie was still gazing and wondering 
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when the old man, catching his earnest, 
wide-open gaze, broke forth suddenly, in 
a@ voice nearly jovial, ‘‘ Well, lad, so you 
have taken up the school again. You 
will be having a fine time of it alto- 
gether.” 

The lad, startled more by the joviality 
of his manner than by the suddenness of 
his speech, hastily replied, ‘‘Indeed, we 
are not, then.” 

‘* What! what!” replied the old man, 
returning to his normal aspect of severity. 
‘Do you not know that you have great 
privileges now?” 

“Huh!” grunted Hughie. 
Archie Munro again.” 

“And what is wrong with the new 
man?” 

*O, [don’t know. He’s not a bit nice. 
He’s gf 

‘*Too many rules,” said Thomas, slowly. 

“ Aha!” said his father, with a note of 
triumph in his tone; ‘‘so that’s it, is it? 
He will be bringing you to the mark, I 
warrant you. And indeed it’s high time, 
for I doubt Archie Munro was just a little 
soft with you.” 

The old man’s tone was aggravating 
enough, but his reference to the old mas- 
ter was too much for Hughie, and even 
Thomas was moved to words more than 
was his wont in his father’s presence. 

“He has too many rules,” repeated 
Thomas, stolidly, ‘‘and they will not be 
kept.”’ 

‘« And he is as proud as he can be,” con- 
tinued Hughie. ‘‘Comes along with his 
cane and his stand-up collar, and lifts his 
hat off to the big girls, and—and—cch! 
he’s just as stuck-up as anything!” 
Hughie’s vocabulary was not equal to his 
feelings of contempt. 

“There will not be much wrong with 
his cane in the Twentieth School, I dare 
say,” went on the old man, grimly. ‘As 
for lifting his hat, it is time some of them 
were learning manners. When I was a 
boy we were made to mind our manners, 
I can tell you.” 

“So are we!” replied Hughie, hotly ; 
“but-we don’t go shoween off like that! 
And then himself and his rules!” 
Hughie’s disgust was quite unutterable. 

Rules!” exclaimed the old man. 
‘* Ay, that is what is the trouble.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Hughie, with a spice of 
mischief, ‘‘if Thomas is late for school 
he will have to bring a note of excuse.” 

“Very good indeed. And why should 
he be late at all?” 

“And if any one wants a pencil he 
can’t ask for it unless he gets permis- 
sion from the master.” 

“*Capital!”’ said the old man, rubbing 
his hands delightedly. ‘‘ He’s the right 
sort whatever.” 

* And if you keep Thomas home a day 
or a week, you will have to write to the 
master about it,’’ continued Hughie, 

**And what for, pray?” said the old 
man, hastily. ‘‘May I not keep—but— 
Yes, that’s a very fine rule, too. It will 
keep the boys from the woods, I am think- 


“If we had 


“But think of big Murdie Cameron 


holding up his hand to ask leave to speak 
to Bob Fraser!” 

** And why not indeed? If he’s not too 
big to be in school he’s not too big for 
that. Man alive! you should have seen 
the master in my school days lay the lads 
over the forms and warm their backs to 
them.” 

“* As big as Murdie?” 

“Ay, and bigger. And what’s more, 
he would send for them to their homes 
and bring them strapped to a wheelbar- 
row. Yon was a master for you!” 

Hughie snorted. ‘Huh! I tell you 
what we wouldn’t stand that. And we 
won’t stand this man either.” 

‘‘And what will you be doing now, 
Hughie?” quizzed the old man. 

“Well,” said Hughie, reddening at the 
sarcasm, “I will not do much, but the 
big boys will just carry him out.” 

“‘And who will be daring to do that, 
Hughie?” 

“Well, Murdie and Bob Fraser and 
Curly Ross and Don and Thomas, there,’ 
said Hughie, fearing to hurt Thomas’s 
feelings by leaving him out. 

“Ay,” said the old man, shutting his 
lips tight on his pipestem and puffing 
with a smacking noise, “let me catch 
Thomas at that!” 

** And I would help, too,’’ said Hughie, 
valiantly, fearing he had exposed his 
friend and wishing to share his danger. 

“Well, your father would be seeing to 
that,” said the old man with great satis- 
faction, feeling that Hughie’s discipline 
might be safely left in the minister’s 
hands. 

There was a pause of a few moments 
and then a quiet voice inquired gently, 
“He will be a very big man, Hughie, I 
suppose.” 

“‘O, just ordinary,” said Hughie, inno- 
cently, turning to Mrs. Finch. 

“O, then, they will not be requiring 
you and Thomas, I am thinking, to carry 
him out.” At which Hughie and Billy 
Jack and Jessac laughed aloud, but 
Thomas and his father only looked stol- 
idly into the fire. 

“Come, Thomas,” said his mother, 
‘take your fiddleabit. Hughie willlikea 
tune.” There was no need of any further 
discussing the new master. 

But Thomas was very shy about his fid- 
dle, and besides he was not in a mood for 
it; his father’s words had rasped him. 
It took the united persuasions of Billy 
Jack and Jessac and Hughie to get the 
fiddle into Thomas’s hands, but after a 
few tuning scrapes all shyness and mood- 
iness vanished and soon the reels and 
strathspeys were dropping from Thomas’s 
flying fingers in a way that set Hughie’s 
blood tingling. But when the fiddler 
struck into Money Musk, Billy Jack signed 
Jessac to him and whispering to her set 
her out on the middle ofthe floor. 

“Aw, I don’t like to,’”’ said Jessac, 
twisting her apron into her mouth. 

**Come away, Jessac,” said her mother, 
quietly, ‘“‘do your best.” And Jessac, 
laying aside shyness, went at her High- 
land reel with the same serious earnest- 
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dark and still, except for the frost re- 
ports that now and then rang out like 
pistol shots. To Hughie, the early morn- 
ing invested the forest with a new beauty 


ness she gave to her tidying or her knit- 
ting. Daintily she tripped her twenty- 
four steps of that intricate, ancient dance 
of the Celt people, whirling, balancing, 
poising, snapping her fingers and twin- 
kling her feet in the true Highland style, 
till once more her father’s face smoothed 
out its wrinkles and beamed like a har- 
vest moon. Hughie gazed, uncertain 
whether to allow himself to admire Jes. 
sac’s performance or to regard it with a 
boy’s scorn, as she was only agirl. And 
yet he could not escape the fascination of 
the swift, rhythmic movement of the 
neat, twinkling feet. 

“Well done, Jessac, lass,” said her 
father, proudly. ‘But what would the 
minister be saying at such frivolity ?”’ he 
added, glancing at Hughie. 

‘Huh! he could do it himself well 
enough,” said Hughie, ‘“‘and I tell you 
what, I only wish I could do it.” 

“*T’ll show you,” said Jessac, shyly, but 
for the first time in his life Hughie’s 
courage failed, and though he would have 
given much to be able to make his feet 
twinkle through the mazes of the High- 
land reel he could not bring himself to 
accept teaching from Jessac. If -it had 
only been Thomas or Billy Jack who had 
offered, he would soon enough have been 
on the floor. For a moment he hesitated, 
then with a sudden inspiration, he cried: 
“All right. Do it again. I’ll watch.” 
But the mother said, quietly, ‘“‘I think 
that will do, Jessac. And I am afraid 
your father will be going with cold hands 
if you don’t hurry with those mitts.” 
And Jessac put up her lip with the true 
girl’s grimace and went away for her 
knitting, to Hughie’s disappointment and 
relief. 

Soon Billy Jack took down the tin 
lantern, pierced with holes into curious 
patterns, through which the candlelight 


rayed forth, and went out to bed the horses. | 


In spite of protests from all the family, 


Hughie set forth with him, carrying the | 


lantern and feeling very much the farmer, 
while Billy Jack took two pails of boiled 
oats and barley, with a mixture of flax- 
seed, which was supposed to give the | 
Finch’s team their famous and superior 
gloss. When they returned from the’ 
stable they found in the kitchen Thomas, 
who was rubbing a composition of tallow 
and beeswax into his boots to make them 
waterproof, and the mother, who was 
going about setting the table for the 
breakfast. 

“Too bad you have to go to bed, 
mother,” said Billy Jack, struggling with 
his bootjack. ‘‘You might just go on | 
getting the breakfast, and what a fine | 
start that would give you for the day.” 

* You hurry, William John, to bed 
with that poor lad. What would his | 
mother say? He must be fairly ex- 
hausted.”’ 

“I’m not a bit tired,” said Hughie, 
brightly, his face radiant with the de- 
light of his new experiences. 

“You will need all your sleep, my boy,” 


said the mother, kindly, ‘‘for we rise | 


early here. But,” she added, “you will | 
lie till the boys are through with their | 
work, and Thomas will waken you for | 
your breakfast.” 

‘Indeed, no! I’m going to get up,” 
announced Hughie. 

“But, Hughie,” said Billy Jack, seri- 
ously, “if you and Thomas are going to 


carry out that man tomorrow, you will 
need a mighty lot of sleep tonight.” 

“ Hush, William John,” said the mother 
to her eldest son, “‘you mustn’t tease 
Hughie. And it’s not good to be saying 
such things, even in fun, to boys like 
Thomas and Hughie.” 

“That’s true, mother, for they’re rather 
fierce already.” 

“Indeed, they are not that. And Iam 
sure they will do nothing that will shame 
their parents.” 

To this Hughie made no reply. It was 
no easy matter to harmonize the thought 


_ of his parents with the exploit of eject- 


ing the master from the school, so he 
only said good night, and went off with 
the silent Thomas to bed. But in the 
visions of his head which haunted him 
the night long, racing horses and little 
girls with tossing curls and twinkling 
feet were strangely mingled with wild 
conflicts with the new master; and it 
seemed to him that he had hardly dropped 
off to sleep, when he was awake again to 
see Thomas standing beside him with a 
candle in his hand, announcing that 
breakfast was ready. 

‘Have you been out to the stable?” 
he eagerly inquired, and Thomas nodded. 
In great disappointment and a little 
shamefacedly he made his appearance 
at the breakfast table. 

It seemed to Hughie as if it must be 
still the night before, for it was quite 
dark outside. He had never had break- 
fast by candlelight before in his life, and 
he felt as if it all were still a part of his 
dreams, until he found himself sitting 
beside Billy Jack on a load of saw-logs, 
waving good-bye to the group at the door, 
the old man, whose face in the gray 
morning light had resumed its wonted 
severe look, the quiet, little dark-faced 
woman, smiling kindly at him and bid- 
ding him come again, and the little maid 
| at her side with the dark ringlets, who 
| glanced at him from behind the shelter 
| of her mother’s skirts with shy boldness. 

As Hughie was saying his good-byes, 
he was thinking most of the twinkling 

feet and the tossing curls, and so he 
| added to his farewells, ‘‘Good-bye, Jes- 
sac. I’m going to learn that reel from 
| you some day,” and then, turning about, 
he straightway forgot all about her and 
her reel, for Billy Jack’s horses were paw- 
ing to be off, and rolling their solemn 
bells, while their breath rose in white 
clouds above their heads, wreathing their 
manes in hoary rime. 

**Git-ep, lads,” said Billy Jack, hauling 
‘his lines taut and flourishing his whip. 
|The bays straightened their backs, hung 
| for a few moments on their tugs, for the 
load had frozen fast during the night, 
and then moved off at a smart trot, the 
| bells solemnly booming out, and the 
sleighs creaking over the frosty snow. 

‘“*Man!” said Hughie, enthusiastically, 
**T wish I could draw logs all winter.” 

“It’s not too bad a job on a day like 
this,” assented Billy Jack. And indeed 
any one might envy him the work on 
such a morning. Over the tree tops the 
rays of the sun were beginning to shoot 
their rosy darts up into the sky, and to 
flood the clearing with light that sparkled 
and shimmered upon the frost particles, 
glittering upon and glorifying snow and 
trees and even the stumps and fences. 
Around the clearing stood the forest, 
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and a new wonder. The dim light of the 
dawning day deepened the silence, so 
that involuntarily he hushed his voice in 
speaking, and the deep-toned roll of the 
sleigh bells seemed to smite upon that 
dim, solemn quiet with startling blows. 
On either side the balsams and spruces, 
with their mantles of snow, stood like 
white swathed sentinels on guard—silent, 
motionless, alert. Hughie looked to see 
them move as the team drove past. 

As they left the more open butternut. 
ridge and descended into the depths of 
the big pine swamp, the dim light faded 
into deeper gloom, and Hughie felt as if 
he were in church, and an awe gathered 
upon him. 

“It’s awful still,” he said to Billy Jack 
in a low tone, and Billy Jack, catching 
the look in the boy’s face, checked the 
light word upon his lips, and gazed 
around into the deep forest glooms with 
new eyes. The mystery and wonder of 
the forest had never struck him before. 
It had hitherto been to him a place for 
hunting or for getting big saw-logs. But 
today he saw it with Hughie’s eyes, and 
felt the majesty of its beauty and silence. 
For a long time they drove without a 
word. 

“Say, it’s mighty fine, isn’t it?” he 
said, adopting Hughie’s low tone. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Hughie. ‘My! 
I could just hug those big trees. They 
look at me like—like your mother, don’t 
they, or mine?” But this was beyond 
Billy Jack. ‘ 

‘* Like my mother? ”’ 

“Yes, you know, quiet and—and—kind, 
and nice.” 

“Yes,” said Thomas, breaking in for 
the first time, ‘‘that’s just it. They do 
look, sure enough, like my mother and 
yours. They have both got that look.” 

‘“Git-ep!’’ said Billy Jack to his team. 
“These fellows ’ll be ketchin something 
bad if we don’t get into the open soon. 
Shouldn’t wonder if they’ve got ’em al- 
ready, making out their mother’s like an 
old white pine. Git-ep, I say!” 

**O, pshaw!”’ said Hughie, ‘“‘ you know 
what I mean.” 

‘Not much I don’t. But it don’t mat- 
ter so long as you're feelin’ all right. 
This swamp’s rather bad for the groo- 
jums.”’ 

‘“*What?’? Hughie’s eyes began to open 
wide as he glanced into the forest. 

‘“‘The groojums. Never heard of them 
things? They ketch a fellow in places 
like this when it’s gettin’ on towards 
midnight, and about daylight it’s almost: 
as bad.” _ 

‘*What are they like?’’ asked Hughie, 
upon whom the spell of the forest lay. 

“‘O, mighty queer. Always crawl upon 
your back, and ye can’t help twistin” 
round.”’ 

Hughie glanced at Thomas and was at: 
once relieved. 

**O, pshaw! Billy Jack, you can’t fool 
me. I know you.” 

**T guess you’resafeenoughnow. They 
don’t bother you much in the clearing,” 
said Billy Jack, encouragingly. 

**O, fiddle! I’m not afraid.” 

‘* Nobody is in the open, and especially 
in the daytime.” 
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“0, I don’t care for your old groo- 
jums.” 

“Guess you care more for your new 
boss yonder, eh?” said Billy Jack, nod- 
ding toward the schoolhouse, which now 
came into view. 

“0,” said Hughie, with a groan, “I 
just hate going today.” 

“You'll be all right when you get 
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there,” said Billy Jack, cheerfully. ‘It’s 
like goin’ in swimmin’.”’ 

Soon they were at the crossroads. 

“Good-bye, Billy Jack,’ said Hughie, 
feeling as if he had been on a long, long 
visit. ‘I’ve had an awfully good time, 
and I’d like to go back with you.” 

“Wish you would,” said Billy Jack, 
heartily. ‘‘Comeagain soon. And don’t 
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carry out the master today. It looks like 
a storm ; he might get cold.” 

‘*He had better mind out, then,”’ cried 
Hughie after Billy Jack, and set off with 
Thomas for the school. But neither 
Hughie nor Thomas had any idea of the 
thrilling experiences awaiting them in 
the Twentieth School before the week 
was done. 





Plan the Work and Work the Plan‘ 


President Capen’s annual address at the 
meeting of the Board grew out of an investiga- 
tion of the actual needs of the various mission 
stations for largerequipment. These were set 
forth by the missionaries themselves in recent 
correspondence with the Boston office. He 
summarized them in the following table: 


Est’d Cost. 
Native Helpers, Preachers, Bible Women, oe $66,303 


Native Teachers, 42,043 
Ordained 

Missionaries; Medical 201 120,111 
Teachers 

Litera 26,320 

New Bul ulldings, Churches. Schools, Homes, etc., 578,521 


Mise rps" includ 


3,000 for Hospitals, | 
#43,000 for Industrial Shae $30,808 


okt and New Stations 
$1,163,691 


A year ago we asked for a million dollars 
for foreign missions. If 300,000 members of 
our Congregational churches, or less than 
one-half of our total number, should give on 
an average one cent a day to the American 
Board, it would make from the living $1,095,- 
000. Adding $100,000 from legacies, which is 
far below the average, we would have a total 
income of practically $1,200,000, or nearly 
$500,000 more than we now receive. In the 
light of these reports we see definitely what 
@uld be done with this increase. We could 
add at once the following: 

1,057 Native nbnenrog Teachers (all those called 

for), at an expense 0: 

100 New peng see nny one-half of those called 


for), at an expense A 
For New Literstare, 26,000 


And then would have out of this $500,000 in- 
crease a balance of over $300,000 annually, to 
put into new church and school buildings, 
hospitals, industrial plants, etc. In three 
years’ time this would practically equip the 
field, and we would then be in funds to send 
out the other 100 missionaries called for, and 
enlarge the native agencies as they would 
then, in 1905, need enlargement. Does this 
glorious expansion seem like a dream, so ab- 
surd that we ought not to spend time upon it? 


$108,000 


NATIVE SUPPORT 


In our future planning we shall continue to 
lay the emphasis, as in the past, upon the na- 
tive churches assuming as rapidly as possible 
the support of their own local work. The 
hospitals, the industrial plants, the schools 
and colleges for training native preachers, 
teachers and physicians, we must in the main 
supply, but the expenses of the local churches 
must become more and more the charge of the 
natives themselves. It is a great joy to note 
that in most casas they need no great pressure 
on our part to lead them to accept the respon- 
sibility in this respect. Their gifts now, as 
in the past, again and again put us to shame. 
Dr, Robert A. Hume, in his recent brief visit 
to this country, told us that the natives not 
only give regularly one tenth at least of their 
income, but in their desire to build the new 
church, so greatly needed at Ahmednagar, 
have all of them given in addition the total 
income of half a month for this special object. 
Mr. Bunker told me last winter that a short 
time before he left Africa he gathered an 
audience of two thousand Christian Zulus 
about him, told them what they had received, 
and asked them if they would not volunteer 


“Salient points of President Capen’s address at 
the meeting of the Board in Oberlin. 





By Hon. Samuel B. Capen 


to work for others. Instantly scores of these 
men sprang to their feet, eager to be sent 
anywhere a3 missionaries. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the Christian Patriot of 
Madras, a journal which for thirteen years 
has been supported by the native Christians, 
announced that for the future the most promi- 
nent place in its columns would be given to 
setting forth “the great need of Indian Chris- 
tians being made to feel the burden of the 
evangelization of India.” 


A CLOSER BOND 


What a blessing it would be to our mission- 
ary work if there were near at hand more 
Christian business men who could be counsel- 
ors and leaders along these new lines. Has 
not the time, therefore, fully come to urge 
some of our Christian young men, with no 
call either to preach or to teach but with busi- 
ness qualifieations, to go to the cities abroad 
as Christian merchants or manufacturers and 
exhibit this side of the religious life as an ob- 
ject lesson, which will count for much in 
heathen and semi-civilized communities. We 
all know how the regular missionary work is 
hindered by the vices of commercial traders 
in the East. If as an antidote to all this we 
could have at the great centers of population 
more Christian business men, who would 
show the value of Christianity in ordirary 
life, it would add much to the power of our 
missionary work. In our continual appeal 
in this country for municipal reform we are 
urging educated young men to give their lives 
more and more to the public service, because 
it is the place of greatest sacrifice. Distaste- 
ful as it is to men of fine sensibilities, yet the 
need is so great that we ask young men for 
religious and patriotic reasons to make the 
sacrifice. Could there be any finer illustration 
of this than President Roosevelt, who in early 
manhood recognized his duties in the rude 
hustling of the caucus, and has given his 
whole life to earnest service for the state? 
Because of his strenuous life and his position 
now of high trust, he is an inspiration to 
young men to render similar, if less conspicu- 
ous, service. For this same reason why 
should we not urge young men of Christian 
character to make similar sacrifices by going 
to far-away nations in the consular service, 
or in manufacturing or commerce, and there 
holding up the cross of Christ? Such lives 
may be the centers of a most powerful Chris- 
tian infiuence, and the .Christian business 
man in India, China and Japan may become 
as great a power for good as such men are to- 
day in the United States and England. 


HOSPITALS 


We ought at several points to increase the 
number of our hospitals. In some missions 
there is no necessity for this, because there 
are already trained native physicians. In the 
reports recently received a missionary in Cen- 
tral Turkey writes that ‘“‘ medical work is at 
present absolutely the only way by which 
we can reach the Mohammedan population.” 
This field is an extreme illustration, but it is 
more or less true in many places. When a 
person, after barbarous treatment by a native 
‘medicine man,” has grown worse and worse 
and then turned to the Christian physician 





and been healed, his grateful heart has pre- 
pared him as never before to listen to the gos- 
pel message. The first cost of a hospital and 
its equipment is large, but in most cases they 
come speedily to be nearly self-supporting. 
The annual cost to the American Board of the 
Madura Hospital, besides the salary of Dr. 
Van Allen, is about $300. The last Mardin 
Hospital report from Dr. Thom showed a sur- 
plus of 3,713 piasters, or over $150, leaving the 
only expense to the Board the salary of Dr. 
Thom. While we are expecting the native 
Christians more and more to pay for their own 
church work, we, in America, must plant 
these hospitals at other great centers and train 
their men and women, in a few years, to do 
for their own people what we are now doing 
for them. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IMPERATIVE 


We should begin with the kindergarten, 
which, in some stations, enables the missionary 
to reach those otherwise inaccessible, and go 
on through the intermediate grades up to the 
college and the university. For nothing is 
clearer than that the educated classes are 
ruling the world. Many years ago Bismarck 
said of the German students, “One third 
break down, one-third rot down, and one- 
third govern Germaty.” What was true of 
Germany then is true today everywhere. 

It is more possible now than before to plan 
for a complete system of higher education. 
The English language, which a century ago 
was used by the comparatively few people of 
the United States and England, is now be- 
coming the language of students everywhere. 
It is the language of literature. In most of 
the nations where our missionaries work 
there is very little printed in the native tongue 
and the student is compelled to look for his 
best and noblest thoughts to English books, 
permeated as they are with the spirit of 
Christianity. The English language is begin- 
ning to be the language of the world. 


TOO MUCH APATHY AT HOME 


Wherever we look abroad we find the na- 
tions eager to listen to the new message of 
the cross, but when we turn our eyes from 
the foreign field to our home churches we find, 
in too many cases, apathy and indifference. 
The pews are filled with men and women who 
care nothing for the great foreign missionary 
work. Every year men spend for club din- 
ners, and women for millinery, ten times as 
much as they give to send the gospei to those 
who have never heard the name of Christ, 
and I am sorry to say that some in the minis- 
try are almost equally indifferent. Almost 
unlimited illustrations could be given to prove 
the truth of this statement. It is time to call 
attention to the words of General Armstrong, 
who a little time before his death said: “I 
hope there will be enough friends to see that 
the work of the school shall continue; unless 
some one shall make sacrifices for it, it cannot 
goon. A work that requires no sacrifice does 
not count for much in fulfilling God’s plans.” 
Brethren, we are never going to conquer this 
world for Christ unless we make more sacri- 
fices than we have been doing. The greatest 
foreign missionary problem is not abroad, it 
is here in our home churches. 
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The American Board’s Untabulated Resources* 


We have been so accustomed to estimate the 
results of our work by the annual tabulated 
statements, and measure our resources by the 
columns of receipts, the number of contribut- 
ing churches, the inventory of property pos- 
sessed at home and abroad, and the tables of 
statistics gathered upon the fields, that there 
is danger that we overlook some of our largest 
and most striking victories. As we look at 


- the work abroad, far beyond the borders of 


the native Christian Church, outside of the 
large body of adherents, out in the pagan 
communities, amid government officials and 
in circles remote from mission station or the 
offices of mission boards, we trace the work- 
ings of the Spirit of God preparing the way 
quietly, unostentatiously, yet in a thousand 
subtle forms. We desire to call attention to 
five positions of vantage, gained during the 
ninety-two years of our mission operations, 
which are clear indications of the Spirit’s aid 
and power. It is not unfitting to refer to these 
as “‘resources”’ which may not have been fully 
recognized as such hitherto, but which we are 
to use as divinely given forces put at our dis- 
posal for immediate, continuous and victori- 
ous employment. 


I. THE HONORABLE STANDING OF THE 
BOARD AND ITS MISSIONS IN THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Last year the treasurer of our Board sent 
over $600,000 to other countries, and this large 
sum represents probably no more than one- 
half of the amounts which passed through the 
hands of various missionaries ani mission 
treasurers.. The above mentioned amount is 
the regular annual payment made by the 
Board in not less than a dozen different 
countries, and in widely remote and interior 
sections of those countries. The various 
treasurers of the missions reside at central 
stations and establish financial relations with 
every mission station in their precinct, and 
even with every missionary of our Board. 
This business system is now so thoroughly 
established and so commands the confidence 
of all the financial houses within the sphere 
of our operations in all these countries, and 
even far outside of them, that any money 
transaction can be consummated by telegraph 
over the name of the treasurer of the Board, 
in the quickest possible time and at a lower 
rate of cost than the same could be done by 
any banking house in the world. In fact, 
many of the sections reached by our mission- 
aries and Board could not be reached by any 
commercial house. 

I have seen the station treasurer’s check at 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, drawn upon the 
mission treasurer at Constantinople, sell at 
two per cent premium when Baring Brothers’ 
drafts on London could be purchased at par 
in the open market. At the timeof the massa- 
cres in Turkey, every banking system through- 
out the interior of the country suspended oper- 
ations or completely failed. When the Man- 
sion House Relief Fund of London, amount- 
ing to £100,000, was sent to the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and parties for the 
distribution of that relief were dispatched 
throughout the interior of the country, there 
was no way for the British ambassador to 
send these funds to the places where they 
were needed except by putting them into the 
hands of the treasurer of this Board at Con- 
stantinople. When Clara Barton went out 
with her Red Cross funds and workers, her 
money was passed into the American Board 
treasury at the Porte, and from thereall distri- 
butions were made. At that time there were 
hundreds of Armenians in this country who 





* Condensed from a paper presented to the Ameri- 
can Board at Oberlin. 


By Sec. James L. Barton, D. D. 


had relatives in the stricken districts in Ar- 
menia and Koordistan. It was impossible for 
them to reach their friends with aid except 
through the agency of the American Board. 
During one year about $150,000 were taken in 
Boston for thousands of different persons in 
all parts of the interior of that disordered 
country. In the year following the uisturb- 
ances in Turkey, our treasurer at Constanti- 
nople received $1,200,000 in addition to the 
regular mission funds, and transmitted the 
same according to directions to all parts of 
the country and not a dollar was diverted, 
lost or unduly delayed. 

About a year ago one of the leading men in 
the banking house of Baring Brothers in Lon- 
don told the writer that American Board paper 
passed through their house almost daily, and 
that, with all their world-wide operations, no 
name was rated higher and carried with it 
more fully the confidence of the market than 
the name of the treasurer of the American 
Board. He said, ‘‘ American Board paper is 
gilt-edged everywhere.” 


II, CO OPERATION ALREADY ACHIEVED IN 
THE CONDUCT OF THE WORK 


The missionaries of all boards have already 
learned much, and are rapidly learning more, 
of the value of combination and direct co-op- 
eration. Some of the results of this co-opera- 
tion are interdenominational hymn-books for 
use in different missions, as in Japan; union 
Christian periodicals, as in southern India; 
colleges in which the students from various 
missions study under teachers provided by 
different missions, as the Christian college in 
Madras and the Union University of North 
China ; local interdenominational conferences 
for the discussion of plans and methods, as 
in Mexico, China, Japan, Ceylon and India, 
and even in nearly every city in which differ- 
ent denominations meet; theological schools 
in which men are trained for pastoral work in 
different missions by teachers of various de- 
nominations, as in the Arcot Mission in India 
and elsewhere ; and union summer schools for 
deepening the intellectual and spiritual life, 
as in India and Bul aria. 


Ill. THE PERSONAL RESPECT WHICH THE 
MISSIONARIES COMMAND FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF PEOPLE 


In the older missions of this Board the mis- 
sionaries’ motives are now almost never ques- 
tioned. The people have learned, to their 
own satisfaction, that the missionary leads a 
pure life and is unselfish, that he is among 
them to do them good and that he will always 
be honest, fair and true. It has required, in 
some countries, half a century and more of 
self-sacrificing toil to secure this exalted posi- 
tion. Sach a life and such a purpose are in- 
comprehensible to those who have never 
known Christianity and the life it produces. 
Steadily have the missionaries pursued their 
course of Christian living and Christian deal- 
ing, until the very name “missionary,” to a 
vast multitude of people who have never yet 
heard a word of gospel truth nor know the 
name of Jesus Christ, has come to mean a 
man or woman who will not lie or deceive in 
order to gain a personal point, and whose 
chief desire is to be of genuine help to the 
people of the country where they live. This 
is to them an impossible life, but it has been 
so fully demonstrated that they have accepted 
it as possible for a missionary and a Christian. 

One of the highest officials in India told a 
member of the recent deputation that the 
government had unbounded confidence in the 
missionaries of the American Board. He 
added, “Your missionaries can have anything 
they ask from the Indian Government, pro- 


vided the government has power to grant their 
request.” The confidence had in our mission- 
aries in Japan is perhaps best illustrated by 
the fact that during the last few weeks a char- 
ter has been granted to six members of our 
Japan Mission, giving them power to add to 
their number, but only from our missionary 
body, and fully legalizing them to hold real 
estate in all parts of the empire, when the law 
denies that right to all foreigners. It is safe 
to say that no such authority would have been 
given were not the Japanese officials confident 
that the privileges thus granted will not be 
abused. 


IV. THE WIDE INTELLECTUAL ACCEPTANCE 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY 


This does not signify that those who accept 
intellectually the truths of Christianity are 
Christians, but it shows how the Lord is pre- 
paring the way for a wide and perhaps rapid 
extension of his kingdom in the future. This 
marks a real Christian conquest in the minds 
of men, which is rapidly making its way also 
to their hearts. We have no method of meas- 
uring the extent to which this acceptance of 
many of the teachings of the gospel has gone, 
or how deeply it is influencing the lives of the 
people. We do see, however, evidence on 
every side that the power of the life and pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ is already an irresistible 
force making itself felt with rapidly increas- 
ing energy in the laws, literature, society and 
thought of every country in which we are car- 
rying on our mission operations. A Hindu, a 
high official and a bearer of several university 
degrees, met by two members of the recent 
deputation in the regular course of their work, 
in India, said “‘that he was a constant reader 
of the life of Jesus Christ, and that he be- 
lieved that Christianity was the only true 
religion for the world.” He bore at that time 
the marks of Shiva upon his forehead, which 
revealed the form of his worship, but he was 
intellectually convinced that Christ is the true 
Saviour of the world. 


Vv. THE INCREASING CIRCLE OF FAITH AND 
PRAYER IN THE BOARD’S CONSTITUENCY 


After all of our survey of the wealth of our 
resources, we are compelled to acknowledge 
that nothing in the entire list can compare in 
true value and effectiveness and can afford 
more assurance of success in the future than 
the fact that the number of those has been 
constantly increasing who daily, in secret 
prayer and at the family altar, remember the 
Board and its workers. Go where we will 
among the churches of our constituency, our 
hearts are always thrilled by the words of 
some faithful brother or sister who says, “I 
love the work of the American Board, and at 
our home it is never forgotten as we pray.” 
It is this that must be counted as the one 
priceless treasure in the rich resources which 
we now possess. Should all the others be 
dissipated and this remain in its s{mplicity 
and power, we need not be discouraged. 
Should this fail us, hopeless indeed would be 
our efforts. If we can but claim as our only 
resource an ever-widening constituency of 
devoutly praying men and women, we need 
not falter, for we will still have upon our side 
the dynamics of the spiritual universe. 





As one reads the accounts of the miserably 
inadequate wages paid to the Pennsylvania 
miners, and of the contributions and assess- 
ments to furnish them food during the long 
strike, it is a comfort to learn from a Presby- 
te:ian pastor of Mahanoy City, that in spite 
of the five months’ idleness of the Slav miners 
of that place, they still have $800,000 depos- 
ited to their credit in the banks of that town. 
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Brotherhood 


That plenty but reproaches me 
Which leaves my brother bare. 
Not wholly glad my heart can be 
While his is bowed with care. 
If I go free, and sc und and stout 
While his poor fetters clank, 
Unsated still, I’ll still cry out, 
And plead with whom I thank. 


Almighty: Thou who Father be 
Of him, of me, of all, 
Draw us together, him and me, 
That whichsoever fall, 
The other’s hand may fail him not,— 
The other’s strength decline 
No task of succor that his lot 
May claim from son of Thine. 


I would be fed. I would be clad. 
I would be housed and dry. 

But if so be my heart is sad,— 
What benefit have I? 

Best he whose shoulders best endure 
The load that brings relief, 

And best shall he his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief. 

—E. 8. Martin, in Poems and Verses (Har- 
per’s). 





The Grammar School Girl 


BY JENNIE 8S. TOWER 


Between the agé of dolls and the age of 
dignity there comes a time when girls are 
hard to manage, partly because they are 
hard to understand and partly because 
they do not understand themselves. At 
this age the girl is betwixt and between 
—neither child nor woman. She has 
passed the “don’t care” period of child- 
hood and has not reached the airy grace 
of eighteen. She is just the grammar 
school girl, at the stage of growth when 
perhaps the greatest change of her being 
is taking place, the inches are being 
added rapidly to her stature and she is 
thinking that she should assume the air 
and manners of a woman, without know- 
ing exactly how. 

It must be confessed that the average 
schoolgirl is either noisy—talking and 
laughing too loud and too much—or she 
is airy and self-conscious. It is among 
her mates that she is apt to talk too loud, 
at recitation she becomes diffident and 
afraid of her own voice. She has other 
faults. Perhaps there is nobody more 
given to self-conceit than the girl of fif- 
teen—unless itis her brother. She hasa 
gum-chewing period, a giggling period 
and a sentimental period, but, like the 
measles, these have their run and are 
soon over. When a girl is really bad at 
this time she is ten times worse and 
harder to manage than a boy of her own 
age, but such girls are rare. Of the 
grammar school girl in general it must 
be said that she is simple-minded, in- 
genuous, kind, energetic, generous and 
lovable. 

Schoolgirl affections are of the patent 
reversible sort. The grammar school girl 
falls out of love as easily as she falls in. 
She and her chosen friend are as loving 
and seemingly as closely knit together, 
one day, as David and Jonathan. Then, 
of a sudden, they don’t speak, and pass 
each other on the street without a nod; 
and perhaps from a cause so slight that 
they themselves could hardly define it. 
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These intimate friends are not always 
wisely chosen, either for giving or receiv- 
ing help. Worst of all, girls at this age 
often give their confidences away from 
home and miss the good counsel and com- 
fort of their mother or older sister. 

The trials of the grammar school girl 
are numerous and are apt to seem great 
in her own eyes; but they are usually 
those which her own faults and short- 
comings bring upon her. She is apt to 
shirk her duties and then, when failure 
or disgrace comes, she is sure that some 
one besides herself is to blame, and that 
she is a much-abused individual. One of 
her chief temptations, nowadays, comes 
from the flood of cheap and worthless 
books. Her bent toward morbid senti- 
mentality finds so much food in this sort 
of literature that many teachers discour- 
age the reading habit altogether. One 
who was asked to co-operate with a public 
library which offered to deliver books in 
the schoolroom declined the offer, saying 
that her girls 1ead quite too much as it 
was. 

Worse, in our cities, than the influence 
of cheap reading is the deteriorating in- 
finence of the cheap theaters. I have in 
mind one school which finds itself in a 
circle of such theaters, and its teachers 
have much reason to complain of their 
demoralizing effect upon the character 
and work of the pupils, especially, but by 
no means always, among the children of 
the poor. 

It is hard to make specific suggestions 
for the management of girls at the gram- 
mar school age. In the teacher it calls 
for ceaseless study of individuals and un- 
failing tact and insight into character. 
The personality and home surroundings 
of each girl must be considered in dis- 
cipline and rebuke. Individual pride and 
self-respect must be regarded. A teacher 
once rebuked a poor girl for coming to 
school with dirty hands. The girl re- 
torted indignantly, ‘‘They’re not dirty, 
they’rechapped.”’ Oninquiry it appeared 
that this girl and her sister were sent 
every day by their mother to the dumps 
to pick up coal, and upon their industry 
the warmth of the home depended. She 
had washed her hands, but her work made 
them inevitably rough and the teacher’s 
rebuke was unwarranted and unkind. 

Next to a mother, perhaps, the teacher 
realizes how far short girls come of what 
they might be in their little world. If 
the teacher has the confidence and co-op- 
eration of the mother, she may be able to 
accomplish great results. Without that 
help the work is a difficult one, and when 
the home influence, as rarely happens, 
goes to encourage a girl in idleness and 
insubordination, the teacher’s task is 
hard indeed. 

The teacher’s best efforts must be per- 
sonal. They should appeal to the girl’s 
own ideals—to her ambitions for higher 
life. For instance, it may be taken for 
granted that most girls have high ideals 
of a home, and it might be asked of an 
untidy girl, ‘‘ Are you going to have your 
bureau drawers look like that when you 
keep house?’ Overand above the silent 
influence of example, it is often possible 
to appeal through the instinct of hero- 
worship, which occasionally forms a con- 
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siderable element in a girl’s character at 
this age. Sometimes it is a teacher who 
is adored, quite as often an older girl. 
This stage of girl-life sometimes runs up 
into our colleges. It is not always agree- 
able to the worshiped and “‘ tagged-after”’ 
heroine, but the passion may sometimes 
be used as a leverage for character- 
building. 

It must always be remembered that 
this grammar school period is a passing 
and transitional one. It would not be 
fair to ask or expect that its best results 
should be onthe surface. Some of its ob- 
trusive features are not wholly agree- 
able, and it calls for faith as well as 
patience. But it has its own beauties as 
well as needs, and both for the teacher 
and the parent it gives opportunities 
which are decisive and which never can 
return. When pupils come back from 
their success in home or college or busi- 
ness, the teacher quite forgets the vexa- 
tions and perversities of their grammar 
school experience and remembers only 
the privilege of having part in making 
them the noble and helpful women they 
have come to be. 





Our Stronghold 


BY EVELYN L,. TAINTOR 


We had been waiting at the station for 
a long time, little Ruth and I. As we 
paced up and down the platform the 
child prattled of one thing and another. 
I answered her absent-mindedly, for my 
heart was troubled. The inefficiency of 
my Christian life was the burden on my 
soul. I didn’t love God as I should—that, 
I had decided, was why I was making 
such a dismal failure. What could I do 
to make myself love him more? If I 
was conscious of such a coldness towards 
him how could I expect to keep my life 
right in his sight? How could I save 
myself, even leaving out all thought of 
helping others to build on the sure foun- 
dation? Where was the remedy? Over 
and over bitter, heart-searching questions 
surged through my soul. 

Snatches of the child’s talk came to me 
as we paced back and forth that weary 
hour; she toying with my hand and try- 
ing to weaye her baby fingers in and out 
among mine. 

“See, Auntie,” she said, “I can’t get 
hold of only two of your fingers to hold 
real tight. It pulls away when I take 
them all. Guess I’ll always just hold on 
by two.” 

And I was dimly conscious of her 
amusing herself by trying to decide 
which two fingers were the best to take 
hold of. 

Owing to an accident farther along the 
road our car was crowded when it came 
and in the first few moments it seemed 
as if we would be swept off our feet. I 
heard little Ruth cry out, “‘Hold on to 
me tight, Auntie,”’ as she felt the rush, 
and you may be sure I did hold her tight 
with both hands, my great fear being she 
would be torn away from me. At last, 


when we were seated safely in the car, 
she nestled up to me in a confiding way: 

“It’s a lucky thing, Auntie, you kept 
tight ho!d of me. 


I held hard as I could 
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with two fingers, but if you hadn’t held 
on to me tight I guess I’d have been 
pulled right away. I’m glad you’ve got 
such strong hands.” 

‘‘Out of the mouths of babes!” Here 
was my answer. I was trying to depend 
on the tiny clasp of my hand on God’s, 
forgetting the strong clasp of his on mine. 
Would he ever let me go any more than 
I would have let my baby go? It was 
not my love towards him that could keep 
me, but his boundless love towards me. 
And now, when storm and stress come, 
my heart sends up little Ruth’s prayer, 
‘Hold on to me tight.” 





Does College Pay 


To be at home in all lands and all ages ; 
to count nature a familiar acquaintance, 
and art an intimate friend; to gain a 
standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of one’s 
own; to carry the keys, of the world’s 
library in one’s pocket, and feel its re- 
sources behind one in whatever task he 
undertakes; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are 
to be the leaders in all walks of life; to 
lose one’s self in generous enthusiasm 
and co-operation with others for common 
ends; to learn manners from students 
who are gentlemen and form character 
from professors who are Christians—these 
are the returns of a college for the best 
four years of one’s life.—President Hyde. 





A Good Harvest Game 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE 


1. Plant sand. What comesup? Beech. 
2. Plant the signet of the Iwisest king. 
What comes up? Solomon’s Seal. 
3. Plant “fruit of thejloom.”” What comes 
up? Cotton. 
4. Plant avery spruce young} man and the 
king of beasts. Dandelion. 
5. Planta Christmas green and a German 
wine. Hollyhock. 
6. Plant part of arooster. Cockscomb. 
7. Plantatight shoe. Acorn. 
8. Plant an Alderney on a frozen pond. 
Cowslips. 
9. Plant a savage and what he used as a 
sign of peace. Indian Pipe. 
10. Plant “ Grandfather’s clock.” Thyme. 
11. Plant twoldear little boys with the same 
name. Sweet Williams. 
12, Plantan American writer. Hawthorne. 
13. Planta personal pronoun. Yew. 
14. Plant a boy’s name and something from 
aneagle. Jonquil. 
15. Plant a product of the dairy and a hen. 
Butter and Eggs. 
16. Planta red parasol ina pasture. Bul- 
rushes. 
17. Plant amuff andaboa. Furze. 
18. Plant the place where a criminal stands 
in court. Dock. 
19. Planta shepherd and his dog. Phloz. 
20. Planta holeina kettle. Leek. 
21. Plant Julyi4, 1776. Date. 
22. Plantaspiceand acolor. Clove Pink. 
23. Plant what the prince put on Cinder- 
ella’s foot. Lady’s Slipper. 
24, Planta buxom countrylass. Bouncing 
Bet. 
25. Plantafashion book. Ladies’ Delight. 
26. Planta breeze and “ Pillsbury’s Best.” 
Wind flower. 
27. Plant “sweet sixteen.” Lovage. 
28. Planta diseasein a parish. Cyclamen 
(sick laymen). 
29, Plant a city of Belgium. Brussels 
Sprouts. 
30. Planta broker. Stock. 


Closet and Altar 


PRAYER 


O*Thou, that hearest prayer, unto Thee 
shall all flesh come ! 


We do not know, in our ordinary living, 
the full privilege of prayer; and therefore 
it loses for us, sometimes, its richness 
and its blessing. But when we let it 
range throughout the whole circle of life, 
it makes God a personal present friend to 
us—one to whom we can turn at any mo- 
ment, and one through whom we can rise 
above the perplexities, and lose the anx- 
ious cares that press upon us.—Timothy 
Dwight. 








Pray that you may pray.—John Mason. 





There are some prayers which are fol- 
lowed by a divine silence, because we are 
not yet ripe for all we have asked; there 
are others which are so followed, because 
we are ripe for more. We do not always 
Know the full strength of our own capac- 
ity ; we have to be prepared for receiving 
greater blessings than we have ever 
dreamed of. ‘We come to the door of the 
sepulchre, and beg with tears the dead 
body of Jesus; we-are answered by si- 
lence, because we are to get something 
better—a living Lord.—George Matheson. 





God answers prayer ; sometimes, when hearts 
are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when he does not 
speak ; 
For he, whose name is Love, will send the best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls en- 
dure, 
But God is true, his promises are sure 
To those who seek. 
—Myra Goodwin Plantz. 





We, who must love our neighbors as 
ourselves, must also pray for them as for 
ourselves.—Jeremy Taylor. 





In all your works, either at home or 
at the place of your service, do not for- 
get that all your strength, your light and 
your success are in Christ and his cross ; 
therefore do not fail to call upon the 
Lord before beginning any work, saying: 
* Jesus, help me! Jesus, enlighten me!’’ 
Thus your heart will be supported and 
warmed by lively faith and hope.—John 
Sergieff. 





O loving Father, look upon me, 
Thy child, in pity and mercy and 
take me up into Thy gracious and 
tender care, that I may be Thine 
forever and walk in Thy way and 
keep Thy good laws. Make my 
mind clear to believe and to love 
only what is true. Make my con- 
science tender and quick, and help 
me to obey its voice. d whenever 
I am weak and fall into sin give me 
true and deep repentance, and make 
me really grieve that I have done 
wrong. d take my heart, O my 
God, into Thy gracious keeping, that 
I may love Thee with a perfect love 
and draw ever nearer to Thee day by 
day in prayer and praise, knowing 
that Thou art my Father and Friend. 
O teach me to trust in Thee and to 
be and to do only what pleaseth 
Thee. Amen. 
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Tangles 


76. EXCISIONS 


Take one complete word from out the whole, 
and leave a complete word by joining the two 
remaining ends. Example: Respectful, al- 
ways, torn. Answer: R-ever-ent, rent. 

1, An artificer, a small but mighty weapon, 
ateamster. 2. A manse, a crime against prop- 
erty, a court attendant. 3. Perceptible, crys- 
tallized liquid, distinguished. 4. Floor cover- 
ings, a fondled creature, public vehicles. 5. 
A receptacle for wine, religious insincerity, 
a ruminant animal. 6. A class of flowers, 
sick, falsehoods. 7. Accusation, for, stretch. 
8. A hare in her first year, always, to permit. 
9. Random cuttings, a hair about the eyes, 
warbles. 10. Ablution, a forest tree, a pinion. 
11. Sorrowed for sin, confined, a plant with 
hollow jointed stems. 12. Consignment, a 
vital organ, Governor of Algiers. 13. One 
very dear, affection, a couch. 14. Highly es- 
teemed, mud, to join to. 15. A parson, my- 
self, a cathedral church. DOROTHEA. 


77. TRANSPOSITION 


One day the gate was left ajar, 
While busy with my dinner ; 

In walked my neighbor’s sturdy ONE, 
The wicked, gray old sinner. 

All o’er my well-kept TWO be THREE, 
His mates all trotting after ; 

But soon there fell upon my ear 
A sound like chuckling laughter. 

I ran, and then that gray old ONE 
And all his mates ran faster ; 

In FOUR most dire they made escape, 
And sought a safer pasture. 

DYKE. 


78. SYNONYMOUS TITLES OF BOOKS 


1. A Bright Member of the Alphabet. 2. 
A Lavender Head-covering. 3. In the Time 
Chivalry Bloomed. 4. The Scarlet Tool. 5. 
The Home of Uncle Thomas. 6. The Son of 
Nun. 7. Different from the Rest of her Kind. 
8. My Season on an Egyptian River. 9. The 
Fight of the Powerful. 10. A Yellow Ribbon 
Tied. 11. A Kindof Jacket. 12. Meditations 
of an Unmarried Man. 13. The Everlasting 
Municipality. 14. TheSlave. 15. The Dwell- 
ing Back of the Trees. 16. A Foe to the Sov- 
ereign. 17. In the Prohibited Country. 18. 
You Stay Until I Arrive. 19. The Critical 
Time. 20. “Staff of Life” Without Yeast. 
21. The Narrow Road That Was Straight. 
22. To Possess and to Keep. 23. The Robe of 
the Tishbite. 24. The Minute Clergyman. 
25. The Laborers. 26. Vessels Which go by 
During the Absence of Sunlight. 27. The 
Singers Out of Sight. 28. Indians and Cau- 
casians. 29. Fiddle Number One. 30. The 
Roaming Israelite. 31. Two Azure Visual Or- 
gans. 32. The Planters. A. 0. L. 


A PRIZE TANGLE 


A somewhat novel form of the literary tan- 

gle is given us by A. C. L.in 78. It will give 
the solving reader plenty of work, and as en- 
couragement the sender of the best list of the 
books, with the names of their authors, will 
receive a copy of Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
Kindred of the Wild. 
* The solutions areto be forwarded within ten 
days, and the right is reserved to award the 
prize, in case of doubt, for any feature that 
seems to add merit to one of the nearest com- 
plete lists. 


ANSWERS 


73. The Good Samaritan. 
7A. Ss 
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75. “It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear.” 
Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
P, H. D., Springfield, Mass., to 68, 69; Sue, Port- 
land, Me., 68, 69, 71; Mrs. H. E. Belden, South 
Canaan, Ct., 70; M. H. N., 68, 71. 
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Vacation Prize Letters 


ERE is the last of them, coming 

across the continent from the 

Pacific slope, showing our wide 
constituency—Abington to Oregon! 


OREGON 


Dear Mr. Martin: This western country 
of ours is so. filled with great mountains, 





rivers and timber that I suppose you East- 
erners would not believe half of it. Solam 
only going to tell you about a small part of 
what I saw in my vacation trip this summer. 

Our camping party of six started out, bright 
and early, one August morning, for the sev- 
enty-two mile drive to a beautiful little sea- 
shore beach which but few have ever seen. 
The first day’s journey was a marvel of va- 
riety and beauty. When we reached the sum- 
mit of the Coast Range we had climbed more 
than 3,000 feet in sixteen miles, and the Wil- 
lamette Valley lay spread out in a pano- 
rama before us—little villages, yellow wheat- 
farms, groves of evergreen and oak, lines of 
dark green marking distant creeks, while in 
the distance loomed the snowy peaks of Mt. 
Adams, St. Helen’s, Ranier, Jefferson and 
(grandest of all) our beautiful Mt. Hood. 
Then we entered a timber belt of immense 
firs, some of them thirty-five feet in circum- 
ference and 200 to 300 high feet—not one here 
and there, but everywhere, sometimes three 
so close as almost to join at the base. 

The second day we came into the region of 
spruce, larch, hemlock and cedar. The cedars 
were sometimes 200 feet high, and perfectly 
sound. Our road lay for miles along the pre- 
cipitous banks of a mountain stream nearly 
300 feet below. Atthe end of our second day’s 
travel we reached our destination. The town 
is Tillaneok Bay, and the camping spot 
around a point on the ocean. There are five 
high rocks with perpendicular sides, on the 
beach, accessible only at low tide, on the top 
of which, beyond the reach of the waves, are 
some huckleberry bushes. Another strange 
feature of the coast is achain of seven fresh- 
water lakes, close to the tidewater. The 
driftwood in front of our camps was so abun- 
dant we could walk for miles on logs, any- 
where from two to six feet in diameter and 
from 200 to 300 feet long; every night there 
were enormous bonfires on the beach. 

Near by, on Nehalem Beach, a lumber 
schooner went ashore two weeks ago, and it 
was a striking sight, her black hull rising 
straight up only a few yards away, while the 
great white breakers dashed around her 
prow. That Nehalem beach is called the 
“beeswax beach ” because great quantities of 
beeswax are found buriedinthesand. There 
is an Indian tradition that many years ago a 
big white-winged canoe, filled with palefaces 
and loaded with beeswax, came from the set- 
ting sun and foundered there. The palefaces 
would sit on the shore and look toward the 
setting sun; and they died, one by one, till 
the last paleface looked alone, and as he looked 
he died too. The last may be a poetical way of 
saying that the Indians killed the white men! 

Forest Grove, Ore. FRANCES C., 
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The Conversation Corner 


We have some of that romantic bees- 
wax in the Corner Cabinet, sent me sev- 
eral years ago by Horace T. of your city. 


THE PRIZE 


The Prize Committee, after carefully 
examining all the vacation letters, have 
decided that, on the whole, Frances C. 
of Forest Grove, Ore., is entitled to the 
first prize of three dollars [hurrah for my 
critical judgment! Didn’t I tell you so? 
—D. F.], and Roswell W., of Lowell, 
Mass., to the second prize of two dollars. 
The Oregon and California letters are 
specimens of well-written descriptions of 
remarkable scenery, while Roswell W. 
represents those who make vivid and in- 
teresting the commonplace experiences 
of a home vacation. 

Now that those prizes are awarded, and 
I shall not be suspected of trying to win 
either of them, I wish to tell the Cor- 
nerers what a pleasant vacation week I 
spent in September on Block Island. I 
had never seen it before, except on the 
map and perhaps from the Sound steam- 
ers, but there it is, a little island out in 
the ocean, six miles long and three miles 
wide (in round numbers), quaint, queer 





and quiet. On it live some 1,200 people 
(besides the thousands who come in the 
summer to breathe the mild ocean air), 
a town and a kingdom all by themselves, 
though having a cable to Narragansett 
Pier, seventeen miles away in Rhode Is- 
land, and adaily mail from Newport when 
steamers can run. They have achurch, 
schools, stores, and, between the un- 
counted ponds, fertile farms fenced with 
stone walls, for there is scarcely any 
wood on the island, and when the coal 
famine comes they will have to resort to 
the bogs of peat (“tug”), which for a 
hundred years supplied them with fuel. 
So the island was not named from any 
block house or other wooden blocks, but 
from Adrian Block, the Dutchman, who 
discovered it in 1614. In due time the 
native Manisses (of the Narragansett 
tribe) gave way to white settlers from 
the neighboring colonies, whose descend- 
ants have continued to occupy the island, 
a sturdy race of men, farmers, fishermen 
and—in the old time—foreign sailors. 
One good specimen of them, shown you 
in the first picture, I had the pleasure of 





meeting out on the island, a hale and 
hearty man of ninety-two years, who sev- 
enty years ago went as a fisherman to the 
Labrador coast, and told me of his expe- 
riences in harbors and among shoremen, 
now visited by our ‘‘master mariner” 
missionary, Dr. Grenfell. 

But old settlers were not the only ones 
I interviewed—not by any means. The 
one family left at the “Highland” (from 
the Connecticut Valley) included a lot of 
boys, and they were always “round,” es- 
pecially in time to get a “‘square meal” ! 
They had a pond close to the house (the 
“Connettle,” whether an old Indian 
name or a contraction of ‘‘ Continental,” 
I could not learn), with a tiny island in 
the center, a rowboat of their own and a 
rude raft for special adventures. The 
latter, with a huge pile of combustibles 
on it, made a fine bonfire a night or two 
before we left. 

At the proper time of tide every morn- 
ing the whole family went to the bathing 
beach and had great times there in the 
surf and in the sand. You see one form 
of diversion in the picture of a father 
and his children, which I was fortunate 
enough to get, just as the little girl had 
completed the pyramid. Another object 
of constant interest was the “South 
Light,” which I could plainly see across 
the island from my window. Sometimes 
at night it sent out a great search light to 
detect any renewed invasion of the island 
(for the naval squadron was in sight for 
several days after the ‘“‘capture”’ of the 
island in mock warfare), and in thick 
weather its siren whistle—a most dismal 
sound, exactly resembling the how! of 
one of Dr. Grenfell’s wolf-dogs ! 

The lighthouse was situated on the edge 
of the Mohegan Bluffs, a most remark- 
able stretch of precipitous cliffs, with a 
narrow beach at their base. The chil- 
dren had a great picnic down there one 
day, to which we descended by a rough 
path. You see the huge watermelon held 
by the father of the family, and perhaps 
—the lobster part of the lunch in the 
boy’s hands. A dog appeared from a cot- 
tage on the cliff, with a stick in his mouth 
caught from the surf, just in time to be 





caught himself. Afterward, I clambered 
up the cliff (without a path) to that cot- 
tage, to get a better picture, and found 
there some bright children from Dr. Brad- 
ford’s Sunday school in Montclair! 

I know that D. F. will not let me tell of 
the old windmill, Pebbly Beach, Beacon 
Hill tower, or the historic Ft. Griswold 
and Ledyard monument at Groton, seen 


on my way home. Me Y BD 
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CHAPTER XX. THANKSGIVING 


It.was going to be a good Thanksgiving 
in spite of the cloud that hung over the 
family. Joe was home again. The little 
mother hadn’t taken her eyes off of him 
since he came bounding into the house, 
followed by Polly, who declared joyfully 
that Joe wasn’t going back again for a 
year. And Ethel was home too—dear, 
beautiful Ethel, who was no more fitted 
to leave home than the little mother her- 
self. They were all there together, father 
and mother, Aunt Sally and Aunt Pa- 
tience, Richard and Julia, 


One of Thirteen* 


By Frances J. Delano 


guess we’ll excuse you, Polly, long enough 
to say how do youdotothem. Of course 
they’ll want to see you, and you might as 
well go to the door.” 

But it wasn’t Lin and Elizabeth, it was 
Dr. Keen. 

“‘Why, Doctor,” exclaimed Polly, hold- 
ing out both hands to him, ‘‘I think this 
is lovely of you to give us a call on one 
of your precious holidays. I hope you 
haven’t been to dinner.”’ 

The doctor took both of Polly’s hands 
in bis and stepped intothe hall. ‘ Child,” 
he said, ‘“‘I don’t kaow whether I’ve been 
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I know, by the way you look, and besides 
everything niceis happening now. What 
is it, doctor?” 

**T’ll read the letter,” declared the doc- 
tor, “just as it stands. Now —all ready, 
child?’’ Polly nodded. 

My Dear Doctor: I take it all back. Your 
Polly is a credit to you and I am glad that you 
have her. I always said you were born with 
a gold spoon in your mouth. 

Here the doctor glanced up at Polly. 
** How’s that?” he asked. 

Polly wasn’teven blushing. ‘‘Ifthere’s 
any more on that strain I’ll give you per- 

mission to skip, Doctor.” 





Ethel and Joe, Polly and Jack @ 
and the twins and Millie. With 
such a large family and each 
one loving all the others and 
bound to make the best of 
things, how could any cloud, 
however black and threatening, 
shut out all the sunlight? It 
wasn’t possible, of course, and 
there were plenty of jokes and 
lots of fun, to say nothing of 
the songs and peals of laughter 
which made the old house ring. 

Of course everybody had to 
know about the turkey because 
it had to be cooked in the 
kitchen, Aunt Sally’s oven not 
being large enough to hold it; 
and of course they had to know 
about the vegetables or the 
little mother would go to work 
and cook more, but Polly con- 
soled Jack when she reminded 
him that there was to be a 
complete surprise at the tip 
end of the dinner, for nobody 
knew about the plum pudding 
and the nuts and raisins and 
oranges. 

It was a busy day as well as 
a jolly one. Aunt Sally and 
Polly and Jack had all they 
could do to attend to the din- 
ner, which was to be at three 
o’clock. The little mother had 
to watch every motion of Joe’s. 
Ethel unpacked her trunk, and 
cried over. the treasures which 
shefoundinit. Julia had some poor people 
to look after, and Aunt Patience always 
had enough to do to keep the rest of the 
family straight. The twins cleared up the 
house, and Millie had all she could do to 
keep run of Polly. There was plenty of 
work out of doors for Mr. State and Rich- 
ard, and long before dinner was served 
they were ready for it. 

The turkey had just been taken out of 
the oven, the little mother was making 
the gravy, and Polly and Aunt Sally and 
the twins were dishing up the vegetables, 
when the doorbell rang. ‘Of all the 
busy times fora caller!” exclaimed Aunt 
Sally. 

“*T shouldn’t wonder if it were Lin and 
Elizabeth,” said Ethel, who was decorat- 
inz the table with chrysanthemums. “I 
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“ Here’s to the Whole Thirteen of Us.” 


todinner or not! I think I have! I guess 
I’ve had a feast.” 

Polly laughed. ‘Seems to me it 
couldn’t have been a very substantial 
feast, or you wouldn’t be uncertain about 
it. Come into the sitting-room. I be- 
lieve father ’— 

But the doctor had Polly by the arm 
now. ‘Take me into some room where 
you and I can be alone a few moments. 
I’ve a little business I would like you to 
attend to.” 

Polly opened the parlor door. “I’m 
afraid it isn’t very warm here,” she said. 

‘“‘Never mind, just put a shawl on, or 
something ; I won’t detain you very long. 
I’ve a letter from the Commodore. I 
want to read it to you. You’re not the 
hysterical sort, are you? You don’t 
make scenes, do you? Because if you do, 
l’d better not read the letter.” 

‘*O Doctor, please tell me what it is!” 
cried Polly. ‘It’s something awfully nice, 





”) The doctor returned to the 
_. letter without further com- 
| ment. 

Well, I’m grateful to you for lend- 
ing her to such a poor devil as 
myself. I got quite braced up 
while she was here and managed 
to attend to a little affair that I’d 
put off for wantof courage. I can’t 
tell you how many times I’ve sat 
at my son’s desk with my mind 
made up to read over his letters 
and how many times I’ve got up 
without looking at one. Well, your 
Polly put a little backbone into 
me. One night after she had re- 
tired I did the thing straight. You 
remember that Mr. Ernest Grin- 
nell and my son were great 
friends, do you not? Among the 
letters that Grinnell wrote to my 
son I found the following. I’ll 
copy it verbatim: 

My Dear Vandyke: I missed you 
yesterday by just a toss-up. You 
took the train out of the city just 
as I steamed into it. Served me 
right for not wiring, but you so 
seldom go away that I took it for 
granted that you were stationary. 
However, I got the money all 
serene. Mr. Waterman, my first 
indorser, had a friend with him, 
a Mr. Horatio State, from Hope- 
town, Mass., and he was perfectly 
willing to sign second, so we got 
on without your services. You’re 
out of it, old boy, and Mr. State is 
in, but it’s a small matter anyway. 
No chance for failure and even if 
there were Waterman is good for 
it. I’ll be down again in a day or 
so. Till then 

Tra-la, 

E. A. GRINNELL. 
You see, Doctor, there’s no chance to crawl 
out of it. My son evidently promised to in- 
dorse the note for Grinnell and it was simply 
a happen-so that Mr. State put his name to 
the paper instead. My son cannot right the 
wrong, neither can Grinnell or Waterman. I, 
however, am still left and there’s nothing to 
do but to see Mr. State safely out of his trou- 
ble. The daty becomes a great pleasure now 
that I am acquainted through Miss Polly with 
the State family. I take great pleasure, 
therefore, in inclosing herewith my note for 
$7,000 and will ask you to see that your little 
girl announces to the family that the State 
home is saved. 
Your obedient servant, 

VANDYKE. 


Polly’s eyes had been opening wider 
and wider as the doctor went on with his 
letter, and when the last words were read 
she sat and stared straight into his face 
with a look that was too serious to suit 
the doctor. 

“Don’t take it that way, Polly, child. 
It’s nothing, a mere bagatelle for the 
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Commodore, a simple bit of justice, and 
it will really make no difference to you. 
You won’t have any more than you’ve 
ever had. You'll have to go without 
spring hats and things just the same as 
you've always done.” ’ 

Polly began to laugh now, and then she 
commenced to cry, and the very next 
minute she was laughing and crying 
all at once. She was bound to find her 
tongue soon, however, for that was an 
instrument that seldom went back on 
her. 

“O Doctor!” she cried, ‘‘ what will fa- 
ther say? Poor father! who’s been trou- 
bled so long, and little mother, and Ethel 
—O Doctor, Doctor, Doctor, think of 
Ethel!” Here Polly slid out of her chair, 
all in a little heap and commenced to cry 
in good earnest. She was up again in a 
minute. ‘It’strue,’she cried. ‘I don’t 
doubt it a bit. I felt all along that we 
wouldn’t leave home. Jack did, too. O 
Doctor, there isn’t anything too good to 
be true, is there ? ”’ 

**No,” replied the doctor, “‘ there isn’t. 
Now, I’m going. Here’sthe letter; don’t 
lose it. There, don’t say a word. I'll be 
over tomorrow, Mrs. Keen and I, and you 
can say what you want to then. Good- 
bye, child. This is a good enough feast 
for Thanksgiving, isn’t it?” But Polly 
couldn’t answer. She just stood in the 
door and watched the doctor’s carriage 
until it passed through the gateway. 

The family were sitting at the table 
when Polly went into the dining-room. 

‘Hurry up, Polly,’ cried Jack, without 
looking up from his well-filled plate, 
“this is the jolliest turkey I ever tasted.” 

“Come, Polly, come,’ said: Mr. State, 
“*Who was yourcaller? Why, child,” he 
exclaimed, glancing up at her, ‘‘what’s 
the matter? You look—why, what’s hap- 
pened, dear?” 

For Polly, having made up her mind to 
shed no more tears, was grasping Jack’s 
chair to steady herself, and her radiant 
eyes were fairly leaping as they traveled 
rapidly round and round the table. 

‘* Father,” she cried, ‘‘it’s a letter from 
the Commodore. It’s good—O father, it’s 
better than anything that you can think 
of! He says—he says—O ”— 

Polly’s arms were about Jack’s neck 
now, and the color began to rush to his 
face, as she gave vent to her enthusiasm. 
‘*Father, the Commodore says the State 
home is saved!” The words came like a 
glad cry. A dozen pairs of astonished 
eyes gazed upat Polly. “It's all true,” 
she cried. ‘‘Read the letter, father. 
Here!” and she passed it across the 
table. 

Twelve pairs of eyes, expressing every 
sort of feeling, gazed at Mr. State while 
he read the letter aloud. The little moth- 
er’s were full of tears, Aunt Sally’s fairly 
scintillated with joy, Jack’s looked mo- 
rose, for he wanted his dinner, and 
Ethel’s, as Polly told Lin afterwards, 
looked just like a prayer. 

Almost everybody was in tears by the 
time the last words were read. They 
were tears of joy, to be sure, but quite 
disgusting to Jack, all the same, who con- 
sidered tears quite uncalled for. 

**Didn’t I tell you so?” he cried, when 
Mr. State solemnly laid down the letter. 
“Didn't I tell you the house couldn’t be 
sold, and you wouldn’t believe it, and 
now, just ’cause it’s Thanksgiving and 
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we want to eat our dinner, why, that old 
Commodore. goes and sends this letter. 
Why couldn’t Polly have kept it till after 
dinner? It’s all getting cold.” 

The tears had to vanish, now, like a 
flash, and everybody laughed as if such a 


thing as a tear had never been thought 


of. 

“Jack,” cried Polly,‘ ‘I believe you 
could eat if you were going to your own 
wedding.” 

Another burst of laughter, and then 
Polly had her arms around Jack’s neck 
again. ‘‘O Jack,” she cried, ‘“‘just to 
think of it! We're all together. Joe is 
home and Ethel, the house isn’t going to 
be sold and the twins have joined the 
Good Times Club. We’re all together, 
Jack, I tell you.” 

And then, just as Jack was gasping for 
his last breath, Polly let go of him and 
snatched her glass of water. ‘‘Here’s to 
the health of the Commodore and the 
Doctor!” she cried. ‘And here’s to the 
dear old State home! And here’s to 
the whole thirteen of us!” 

**Hurrah! 
HURRAH! 
HURRAH!!!” 

‘“* And here’s to Polly, One of Thirteen!” 

shouted Joe. 
“Hurrah! 
HURRAH!! 
HURRAH!!!” 
“ Now let’s eat !” growled Jack. 
(The End.) 





All New England C. E. Con- 


vention 


The gathering of the New England Endeav- 
orers in Boston, Oct. 14-17, was a decided suc- 
cess, as the 8,000 young people who registered 
can testify. This meeting took the place of 
the annual state conventions. It is also re- 
garded as a substitute for the annual National 
Convention, since it has been thought best 
to hold various minor conventions in the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States every 
other year, and thus be free to concentrate 
more efforts upon the great national conven- 
tions to be held each alternate year. 

The opening exercises in Tremont Temple 
initiated the gathering pleasantly with ad- 
dresses of welcome from Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D. D., and Lieut.-Gov. John L Bates, to which 
appropriate responses were made. Then the 
keynote of the three days’ meeting was struck 
by Rev. F. M. Gardner of South Boston, 
who took for his subject the motto of the 
convention, “We would see Jesus.” The 
general sentiment of Tuesday’s addresses was 
the importance of close personal relations 
with Christ. 

Wednesday was observed as State Day, 
and each state had its own conference in the 
church headquarters which had been assigned. 
Reports and business occupied the morning 
sessions, while the afternoon addresses dealt 
with the special needs of the various states. 
In the evening a Good Citizenship meeting 
was held at Tremont Temple, while the Maine 
program was continued at the Park Street 
Church with a stereopticon lecture on Cir- 
cumnavigating the Chri-tian Endeavor Globe, 
by Amos R. Wells, ani a talk on Enforced 
Prohibition, by Rev. C. S. Cummings, parson 
sheriff of Androscoggin County. 

Thursday all forces united for a grand 
series of rallies, taking for the morning’s 
sabject Practical Methods of Christian En- 
deavor Work. These were set forth in a half- 
dozen five minute talks by pastors, and ad- 
dresses by Mr. Amos R. Wells and Rev. F. E. 
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Clark, with a “round table” conducted by 
Mr. William Shaw. Missionary and Junior 
rallies claimed the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing the topic of Evangelistic Work by Chris- 
tian Endeavorers was taken up. 

Excursions were the order of the day on 
Friday, and the majority of the visitors 
availed themselves of the advantages offered 
in the carefully arranged trips, one of which 
had Plymouth as its objective point, while the 
otber took in Concord and Lexington. 

The distinctive characteristic of this con- 
vention was the emphasis placed on the spirit- 
ual side of Christian Endeavor. All the meet- 
ings seemed planned with a view to deepening 
and broadening each member’s§personal rela- 
tionship with Christ. This ideal was voiced 
in the motto of the convention, and found 
perhaps its fullest expression in the “quiet 
hour service” which preceded each morn- 
ing’s exercises. In the hush and solemnity 
of these simple services a spirit of consecra- 
tion, which prevaded the whole day, was 
gained. 

Personal work for souls was another promi- 
nent topic. This was most fullyidiscussed at 
the last meeting of the convention, but an 
illustration of the subject had already been 
given in the open-air evangelistic services 
held for two days at the noon hour on the Bos- 
ton Common. These were practical, energetic 
meetings, with a good deal of singing and a 
few addresses, short and to the point. The 
audience was, after all, one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the service. It was a truly 
representative assemblage, made up largely of 
Endeavorers, augmented by the usual crowd 
which gathers at a service on the Common. 
Loafers were lured from their lounging places 
on the benches by the sound of the cornets 
which directed the singing, children, of 
course, who followed the bright banners in 
the hopes of a procession, business men and 
shopgirls on their way to Junch, and the aim- 
less stroller. But though the crowd was 
made up of so many differing units the in- 
terest of all was held by the speakers and in 
general a respectful attitude maintained. 
Now and then the temptation to “talk back” 
to the speakers was too much for theaudience, 
and once when the speaker was dwelling on 
the gooiness of God a fellow called out, * He 
don’t give us coal!” but his remarks were 
effectually silenced by his fellow workman, 
who returned: “Shutup, you fool! Ain’t you 
seen the morning papers ?”’ 

While the general tone of the convention 
was of decided encouragement it was by no 
means exultant or boastful. On the contrary 
the main current of feeling was strong but 
quiet. More emphasis was laid on “ being” 
than ‘‘doing,” and relatively little talk of 
“organization” and “method” was heard. 
As C. W. Osgood said at the Vermont state 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, “Our greatest 
need is not of organization—no doubt every 
member of the audience is already on some 
committee—our need is the pers»nal Christ.” 
The charge that Christian Endeavor was de- 
clining was referred to several times and em- 
phatically denied. Said Rev. T. A. Fenton, 
‘Christian Eadeavor has come to stay.” “If 
Christian Endeavor is dead it doesn’t know 
it,” added William Shaw. “This has not 
been a good meeting for pessimists,” con- 
cluded Rev. Francis E Clark. 

The meetings of Tuesday and Wednesday 
furnished a splendid foundation for the more 
demonstrative rallies of Thursday. Here 
the enthusiasm of the audience :eached its 
height and they manifested it by the ovations 
given the speakers who in turn felt the mag- 
netic influence and spoke vigorously and in- 
spiringly. ie 





The forest trees once asked the fruit trees, 
‘Why is the rustling of your leaves not heard 
in the distance?” The fruit trees replied, 
** We can dispense with the rustling to mani- 
fest our presence ; our fruits testify for us.”— 
The Talmud. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience’ 


V. Avoiding the Consequences of One’s Mistakes 


By Rev. A. 


The right of sanctuary is very ancient. 
It seems to have been founded on the idea 
that society ought to protect itself from 
the carelessness of its members, and also 
to protect them from injustice. In most 
countries there have been appointed places 
where men who had violated some laws 
were safe from punishment, at least tem- 
porarily. Churches and other consecrated 
places were most frequently set apart for 
this purpose. The early Israelites had 
six cities to which persons might flee 
when they had unintentionally killed any 
one. The names and locations are given 
in the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
laws for their use, in order to illustrate 
God’s treatment of sinners. Three ac- 
counts of these cities are found [Num. 
85: 9-28 ; Deut. 19: 1-13 and Josh. 20: 1-9]. 
These accounts reveal God’s thought to- 
ward those who suffer from the conse- 
quences of their mistakes and sins and 
they deserve careful study. They show: 

1. The relentlessness of law. Among 
Oriental peoples the shedding of one per- 
son’s blood by another is an offense 
against the family and tribe to which the 
person belongs, and it can be atoned for 
only by shedding the blood of the one who 
did it. Itis the duty of the nearest kins- 
man to avenge the injury done to his 
house. “And thine eye shall not pity; 
life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” That 
was the Hebrew law and it is founded on 
the fact that damage to the life of a per- 
son is loss which the doer of it can never 
make good. The sacredness of life is 
necessary to the protection of society. 
Those who violate it wrong themselves 
and others. The experience of such a 
wrong can never beescaped. The Greeks 
had a goddess whom they called Nemesis, 
who presided over the normal order of 
things and punished every derangement 
of that order. With feet of wool and 
hand of iron she pursued the wrongdoer 
relentlessly. The Hebrews expressed the 
same idea by the Goel, theavenger. Here 
is represented a fact inherent in human 
nature. ‘‘The very nature of things is 
God’s avenger,” said Professor Drum- 
mond. Conscience may sleep but is sure 
toawake. Nature, society, God, all things 
are against the sinner. He is an enemy 
to himself. 

2. The limits of human sympathy. 
‘*Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed ; for in the image 
of God made he him’”’—this was the an- 
cient Hebrew way of expressing the truth 
that every man has his Nemesis. If any 
one intentionally and deliberately took an- 
other’s life, his own life was the forfeit. 
‘Ye shall take no ransom for the life of 
amurderer, ... he shall surely be put to 
death.”” To leave murder unpunished 
was to pollute the land; ‘‘no expiation 
can be made for the land for the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of 
him that shed it’ [Num. 35: 33]. 

But when one had killed another by 
accident [Deut. 19: 4, 5], or in sudden 
passion [Num. 35: 22], then society pro- 





*International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 2. 
Text, Josh. 20: 1-9. Cities of Refuge. 


E. DUNNING 


vided for him a way of escape. The 
people gave him all the aid they could. 
The roads to the cities were made wide, 
and kept free from obstructions, the 
streams were spanned with bridges, while 
at the gates of the cities were men ready 
to receive and protect him. Yet if the 
avenger overtook him, no one could in- 
terfere. He must save himself, if pos- 
sible, and his peril was constant until he 
had got within the gate of the city. 

Thus men were taught by God the dif- 
ference between mistakes and sins, and 
they were taught how near akin to sin is 
thoughtlessness and carelessness when the 
lives and safety of others were intrusted 
to them. A man’s ax might slip off the 
helve when he was felling a tree, and 
strike his neighbor [Deut. 19: 2]. He 
might drop a stone over a wall, without 
knowing that a man or a child was under- 
neath (Num. 35: 23], but if death resulted 
his life was in danger from the avenger. 
He could escape only if he could reach a 
city of refuge. Once there, and proved 
guiltless of evil intention, he must remain 
away from his home and friends, give up 
his business and wait there until the 
death of the high priest. This would 
teach men to look at the fastening of the 
ax to the helve and not to throw stones 
without looking to see what might be in 
the way of them. The ship’s pilot, the 
railway engineer, the motor man—all who 
have human lives or interests in their keep- 
ing—must know and fulfill their responsi- 
bilities, or expose themselves to penal- 
ties which, even under our lax laws, they 
cannot escape. For there is a law beyond 
all statute laws which punishes the shed- 
ding of man’s blood. 

3. The provisions of God’s mercy. The 
cities of refuge were perpetual witnesses 
to the value which Jehovah set on human 
lives, and to his compassion on those who 
had forfeited them. One who had will- 
fully destroyed another life could not 
even there escape his doom. The safety 
of society required the surrender of his 
own life. Nor can this law be changed 
without wronging the many to be merci- 
ful to the few. The compassion which 
would shield a murderer from the just 
penalty of death is cruelty to our fellow- 
men who deserve protection from mur- 
derers. 

But while the avenger, as in duty bound, 
pursued the one who unwittingly had 
smitten another, a way of escape was 
provided by the will of God, and every- 
thing conspired to help him to gain the 
place of safety. Thus men were prepared 
to understand the meaning of the Mes- 
siah. Those who know that by their 
mistakes, carelessness, follies, others have 
lost happiness, holiness and life feel the 
keener pain the more sincere their pur- 
poses are. They can understand that 
servant of the Lord “who hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 
This mission of the Christ was yet greater. 
Those whose willful sins have smitten 
and robbed others and ruined themselves 
and who have come to repentance are 
not hopeless, because Christ has come. 


Continued on page 591. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience 
(Continued from page 590.) 


He who was “as a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter” is “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

In Jesus Christ there came into the 
world the revelation of a love that is 
mightier than sin and that has conquered 
it To know that love is to find a city 
of refuge. To make it known to others 
is to save men and redeem society. 
Christ has brought a new law to men 
which is righteous because he has also 
brought a new spirit. “Ye have heard 
that it was said, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, 
resist not him that is evil.” Bring him 
to know and obey Christ and you will 
have avenged his evil doing and blessed 
society by making him minister to it. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 2-8. The Best Gift. 
28-31; 13: 1-13. 

Paul was always eager to get his converts 
at work, but he sensed the importance of the 
right basis and background for work. As he 
pours forth this immortal hymn to love it 
seems as if his whole being were moved by 
the thought of the primacy and supremacy 
of Christian love. It is the greatest thing in 
the world and the best thing in the world, be- 
cause in the first place every one may possess 
it. There is room in church activity for va- 
ried kinds of talents, but how about that large 
group of persons who do not consider them- 
selves apostles, or prophets, or teachers, or 
miracle workers, or healers, or orators, or in- 
terpreters, or administrators? What are we 
to say to the many people who shrink from 
assuming any such functions? Just this: 
“The thing for you to do before you do 
anything else and while you do everything 
else is to love. That is within the range of 
your possibilities.” Moreover, love can be 
exercised constantly. A preacher gets the 
ear of a certain number of persons on an 
average three or four times a week, but it is 
in order to love from sunrise to sunset. 
Again, this quality never exhausts itself. 
By and by the ablest preacher of the day 
will give way to younger men. Before long 
the most skillful tezcher will find himself 
superseded. But the loving man is always 
wanted. There is always a market for love. 


1 Cor. 12: 





We might go on.multiplying proofs of the 
fact that love is the best gift, but any man 
who has any real idea touching the meaning 
of this universe and of his personal part in it 
knows that, as Browning puts it, “just to 
learn love” is our first business here. If love 
had been in the hearts of the parties to the 
recent strike, our bins would not now be so 
empty. If love held sway in home and social 
circles, rancor and bitterness would be put to 
flight. If love permeated a community, the 
saloon would go, and all the other disfigure- 
ments upon our civilization. 





Yes, ‘if only”; but how are you going to 
get the Golden Rule into the hearts of men? 
Here comes in the great gospel which tells 
about the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit. This means, 
in simple language, that love is of God’s own 
planting. It is impossible to love the unlovely 
until God so moves upon our lives that we be- 
come possessed of his thought and of Christ’s 
thought, touching the duty and privilege of 
loving every one made in God’s image. Then, 
and only then, can we say, “I will love that 
person cost what it will in the way of persist- 
ence and sacrifice.” Then and only then can 
‘we carry out our determination. 
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But though love is a divine plant we can 
nurture it. Paul so delicately and graphic- 
ally outlines the constituent elements of love 
that we can begin in the primary class and 
work our way through this school of love. 
Sometimes it pays to pull a rose to pieces to 
see what it is made of, and if we want to un- 
derstand how practical and comprehensive an 
affair Christian love is, how far it is from be- 
ing a mere incidental thing, let us do what 
Moody said that Drummond did, namely, live 
in the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians, and not 
merely take an excursion thither occasionally. 
Then perhaps we shall come to possess humil- 
ity, patience, courtesy, kindness, contentment 
and all those other noble qualities that go to 
make up love. 





Who the Coal Barons Are 


The six managers of the chief anthracite 
mining corporation of Pennsylvania are men 
of large business experience and strong per- 
sonality. Most of them are self-made men. 
George F. Baer, president of the Reading 
Railroad, is sixty years old. He bezan busi- 
ness life at thirteen as a typesetter, and at 
nineteen was one of the proprietors of a news- 
paper, The Democrat, of Somerset, Pa. In 
those days he is said to have been an active 
labor-union agitator. He served inthe United 
States Army during the Civil Warand became 
adjutant general of the Second Brigade of the 
Army of the Potomac. At the close of the 
war he studied law, won success as a corpora- 
tion lawyer and was employed by the Read- 
ing Railroad. He has been its president since 
April, 1901, is also president of the Temple 
Iron Co. and is reputed to be worth $5,000,000. 
For many years he was confidential legal ad- 
viser of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Robert M. Olyphant, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., is about eighty-five years 
old and he has been connected with that com- 
pany during all his business career. He is 
still vigorous in mind and body, and is a di- 
rector in several large companies. He did not 
personally respond to President Roosevelt’s 
invitation to the conference, but sent as his 
representative David Willcox, vice-president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 

William H. Truesdale, president of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western, began busi- 
nes3 in 1867 as a clerk in the aaditor’s office 
of a small Western railroad at a salary of $5 
per week. His salary is now $45,000. He is 
said to possess a more complete knowledge of 
the workings of a railroad than any otier 
president in the country. He devotes all his | 
time to business. 

Frederick H. Underwood, president of the | 
Erie road, is fifty-two, and began work when ; 
eighteen years old as a laborer in the freight 
house of the Milwaukee railroad at $1 a 
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day. He was a labor union man, believes 
in labor unions and still carries his card. 
For several years he was president of the 
Bal:imore & Ohio Railroad at a salary of 
$25,000 He became president of the Erie 
in April, 1901. He has taken little part in 
the recent conferences, the road having been 
represented by E. B. Thomas, chairman of 
the Erie board. 

Thomas B. Fowler, president of the New 
York, Ontario & Western, is fifty-one years 
old. He was a lawyer by profession and 
made a specialty of railroad law. He began 
railroad business by accepting the presidency 
of this road thirteen years ago, and has put 
the company in a sound financial condition. 

Alfred Walter, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, began his career in 1874 as 
a rodman in the engineer corps of the Al- 
legheny Railroad. He has filled various po- 
sitions in a number of railroads, steadily 
climbing to higher positions, and is now presi- 
dent and director of fourteen railroads and 
of several banking corporations. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Theology and the Social 
Consciousness * 


The strength of Professor King’s eminently 
sane and helpful book is not in brilliant and 
suggestive sentences, but in its clear unfold- 
ing of an elemental truth, and the fearless 
and vigorous application of that truth to reli- 
gious thinking. One cannot read it carefully 
without realizing that his thinking has been 
cleared of much mistiness, and that he has a 
deepened conception of a truth of superlative 
importance to which he has but to be steadily 
loyal to find a rational interpretation of his 
spiritual experience, and a safe guide amid 
the mazes of theological speculation. 

Professor King discerns as one of the chief 
ebaracteristics of our time the pronounced 
development of the social consciousness, 
which he defines as “‘a growing sense of the 
real brotherhood of men.”’ His purpose is to 
ascertain how this quickened realization of 
the nature of man and his relationship must 
influence religious thinking, and also to what 
ex'ent religious conceptions de-elop this so- 
cial consciousness. There are five elements 
plainly involved: ‘A deepening sense of the 
like-mindedness of men, of their mutual in- 
fluence, of the value and sacredness of the 
person, of. mutual obligation and of love.” 
After a thorough analysis of these elements, 
and an able setting forth of how this “ bright 
eordiality of human brotherhood,” to use 
Bushnell’s expression, finds its ultimate ex- 
planation and adequate motive in the support- 
ing will of a personal God, he proceeds to show 
how the conception of religion as a personal 
relation will draw men away from a false 
mysticism and purge that usefal word of hazi- 
ness. 

There is a strong reaction today against the 
mathematico mechanical notion of the world 
that came in with modern science. We are 
flooded with devotional books which advocate 
a mystical piety stimulating the emotions, but 
having no-rational basis, and leading to no 
ethical results. If, however, we conceive re- 
ligion to be a personal relation of man to God, 
then growth in the religious life incommunion 
with God follows the laws of a deepening 
friendship, and the work of the Spirit is not 
thought of as manifested in overwhelming 
emotional experiences and sudden transfor- 
mations in the passive, half. magical removal of 
temptation, but becomes an enriching of per- 
sonal friendship with God according to laws 
which we may know and obey. 

By far the boldest, most original and sug- 
gestive part of the book is that in which the 
author shows how his fundamental idea of 
religion, as friendship between persons, must 
modify our basal theological doctrines. The 
steadily growing conviction of the like-mind- 
edness of men, he affirms, does not take 
kindly to the idea of conditional immortality, 
which has the whole trend of social evolution 
against it, and which gives “the lie to that 
patient, sympathetic insight into the lives of 
other classes, which is one of the finest prod- 
ucts of the ethical evolution of the race.” Re- 
ligion, considered as personal friendship, also 
makes rational the way of salvation. ‘“ Christ 
saves us in the only certain way we know 
that any man is ever saved to better living— 
through direct contagion of character.” 

Our growing sense of the value and sacred- 
ness of the person modifies our method of ap- 
proach to Christ. A merely metaphysical 
conception of his divinity in terms of essence 
aud substance fails to satisfy us. We recog- 
nize his divinity through the stupendousness 
of his personality. ‘* God’s relation to Christ 
may best be conceived after the analogy of 





* Theology and the Social Censciousness, by Henry 
Churchill King, Professor of Theology and Philosophy 
in Oberlin College. Macmillan Co. pp. 252. $1.25. 


the relation of the Spirit of God to our spirits. 
When we press beyond that we are attempt- 
ing to rise into that sphere of a supposed su- 
pra-personal, for which we have no possible 
organ of vision, and where, therefore, we are 
thinking not more, but less, truly.” God 
must be thought of as thoroughly personal, 
for personality is for us the ultimate fact. As 
we know no definite supra-personal and ought 
not to interpret the Highest in terms that are 
sub-personal we must perforce use the lofti- 
est symbol we know—personality. Professor 
King dissents from the doctrine of the so- 
called Social Trinity. ‘Social involves full 
personality,” and as nothing requires more 
complete personality than love the doctrine 
carries us inevitably into tri-theism of the 
most unmistakable kind. His mind, there- 
fore, seeks no further than the trinity re- 
vealed in redemption. 

Unusually suggestive are the sections show- 
ing how sacredly God respects our personal- 
ity. He does not dominate us to the hinder 
ing of our individuality. We are in no play 
world. Weare allowed to make mistakes and 
to learn by them. God is purposely unobtru- 
sive in his guidance. As to the future life, 
the author holds with Fairbairn that annihila- 
tion, if there is any truth in Fatherhood, 
would be more a punishment of God than of 
men ; and furthermore observes that it would 
be far more likely that God, foreknowing that 
some would be finally incorrigible, would 
never have created them, than that, having 
created, he should annihilate them. 

The deep-going principle of reverence for 
personality forbids us to think that God will 
compel men into righteousness, but there is an 
eternal hope that his patient love may win 
them. Yet there never will be an easier way 
to God than now. “The utmost that on any 
rational theory can be held out to men is the 
hope that, facing a greater heritage of evil 
than they now face, they will return to God, 
under the same conditions of absolute moral 
surrender which now hold, and the falfill- 
ment of which is now far more easily possible 
to them.” 

The faults of the book are that in its me- 
chanical divisions it is too suggestive of the 
classroom; there is a needless scarcity of 
synonyms for words constantly repeated ; and 
the author somewhat fails to lay to heart 
Phillips Brooks’s saying that the truth must 
not only be lucidly stated, it must be made 
glorious. Professor King is dealing in truths 
of such signal importance, and so revolution- 
ary in their character, that the reader some- 


.times wishes that they were oftener made to 


stand out in their full vitality and majesty. 


RELIGION 


The Church and Its Social Mission, b Ee John 

Marshall Tam D.D. pp. 364. Thos. 

ker. $1.60 ne 
This lecture in Christian sociology closely 
follows the lines laid down in Flint’s Social- 
ism, which in its turn is based on the Maz 
zinian as opposed to the Marxian ideal of 
society. In treating of the moral and religious 
aspects of any economic system some very 
forcible discriminations are made. The right 
and wrong discontent are sharply differen- 
tiated. Poverty is not measured by pauper- 
ism. Malthusian checks to increase of popu- 
lation are dismissed. Henry George’s land 
legislation is effectively criticised. The va- 
riety of the elements of civilization is over- 
looked by most present day doctrinaires. Co- 
operation is outlined in its working and is 
pronounced the distinctive Christian idea. 
Dr. Lang is critical and scholarly in editorial 
work on The Social Teachings of Jesus and the 
Early Fathers. The chapter on the Social- 
Ethical Trends is strong, deep and timely. 
There is a fine simplicity in the style and a 
hopeful tone in the thought of the book. 


Why We Believe the Bible. by Henry Mel 
My ey King. pp. 231. American Tract Society. 


A book with this title and aim should be help-. 
fulin the present stage of religious thought. 
Dr. King has traversed the ground and knows 
the points at issue. He writes as a partisan, 
however, and will be of service rather to 
those who have already accepted his view of 
the Bible than to those who under the stress 
of modern researches and unsettlements are 
in search of new stability for faith. With 
much that he says we are in the fullest ac- 
cord, but we wish it might have been put ina 
different proportion. 

The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection, by 

James Paton, D.D. pp. 227. American Tract 

Society. $1.00. 
Mr. Paton, in this enthusiastic and eloquent 
work, traces the argument for the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord from its fundamental place 
in the apostolic teaching. It might be said 
that this is in a sense proving the indubitable, 
but it is well to have so full and clear a restate- 
ment in a form that appeals to unlearned 
readers. Full personal conviction of the 
presence of a living Christ is what the church 
most needs, and this may be strengthened for 
many readers by this book. 

The Wonderful Teacher and What He 


sepa ht by David James Burrell, D. D. pp. 
F. H. Revell Co, $1.20 net. 


A pea of sermonlike chapters on Jesus as 
a teacher and the substance of his teaching. 
There is much display of rhetorical skill, and 
the style is popular and attractive, though the 
thought is not profound or original. 


A Help to the Stud he of the Holy § Spirit, b 
a thea E. ee pp. 155. J. H. Earle 


A concise aad helpful volume in which the 
author sets forth his generally sane and sen- 
sible understanding of the Scriptural teach- 
ing about the Holy Spirit. 

Saving the World, by Rev. D. F. eee De D. 

pp. 259. Hanford & Horton. §1. 
A course of connected sermons pide the 
ground of the Scripture definitions of sin and 
salvation. Dr. Bonner is a Calvinist who 
recognizes the fact that Calvinism has never 
proclaimed the universal offer of the gospel 
to men. His book is reverent and Biblical, 
popular, not scientific. If it has little that is 
new to offer, its argument may be helpful in 
enlarging the thought of some of its readers. 


7 Young. as « of the Bible, by Dinsdale 
Koung. pp American Tract Society. 


sabes: careful study and a good sense of the 
homiletic value of human experience. Mr. 
Young, however, betrays in his title a mar- 
ring trait of the book in pushing fa;ts and 
morals toan extreme. Neglected is too strong 
a word to describe the heroes of his sermons. 


HISTORY 


The Struggle for a Continent, b i, Prone 
a pp. 542. Little, Brown & . $1.50 


wistenee Edgar of Toronto has given us in 
this single volume a connected series of gems 
from Parkman’s histories of New England 
and New France, c vering the whole period 
from the days of early Spanish adventure to 
the defeat of Pontiac. By the use of brief 
connecting and explanatory notes the narra- 
tive is made reasonably continuous. They 
are brilliant passages, well chosen and recall- 
ing the services and triumphs of a great 
American historian. A good number of maps 
and illustrations add to the value of the book. 
It is an admirable introduction to more ex- 
tended study and a beautiful book for a gift. 

A History of the Nineteenth Gonturs. Year 


by Year, by Edwin Emerson, 3 vols. pp. 
1,924. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.60, 


Mr. Emerson has, wisely we think, chosen the 
form of chronicle for his history of the last 
century. What is most wanted now is a well 
indexed and complete record of events in 
their succession, and this he has given us. 
The earlier years of the century are seen in 
fuller perspective. The tone is judicial. 
There is little eloquence of any sort, but a 
good level of narrative style. Initial and con- 
cluding maps show the changes of territorial 
holdings. The pictures are mostly color- 
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plates from famous battle paintings. It isa 
useful book either for reference or reading. 
Tse aod Frothaghan 0 Boe Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20n 
Hight great characters “ naval history are 
represented in this volume by Jessie Peabody 
Frothingham, two English, two French, two 
Dutch and two American. The English are 
Drake and Nelson, the French De Tourville 
and Suffren Saint-Tropez, the Dutchmen 
De Ruyter and Tromp, and the Americans 
David Farragut and John Paul Jones. The 
records are clearly and charmingly written, 
full of interest and in excellent style, and the 
book is exactly the present to give a clever 
boy who has the boy’s love for a brave ad- 
venture and likes to read of gallant actions on 
sea and shore. 
From the Old World to the Hew.) 
rite Stockman Dicksen. pp. 199. 
Co. 50 cents. 
A first book of American history, simply and 
interestingly told, with good illustrations. 
The narrative begins with the Norse migra- 
tion and aims to include the essential links 
of the chain of cause and effect which has 
shaped the history. An admirable book for 
schools or home reading. 


TRAVEL 


Margue- 
acmillan 


The Story of Verona, by Alethea Wiel. I[llus- 

ar ¢ Fad Nelly Erichsen and Helen M. James. 

pp. 3 Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Vows rs a city in which artists and students 
of history and literature delight. Guardian 
of Italy against incursions from the North, 
outpost of the Ghibelline conception of the 
empire and the chureb, refuge of Dante, home 
of Montague and Capulet, the fountain of an 
individual and at last magnificent school of 
painting, there is abundant material for this 
enthusiastic and interesting study, while an 
unrivaled position and an unusual wealth of 
architectural detail afford the artist scope for 
beautiful pictures. The book belongs to the 
Medieval Town series, the numbers of which 
we bave praised as they appeared: 

The Scott Country, by tod = Crockett. pp. 

510. Macmillan Co. $2.00 n 
Descriptive and pictorial atoll of the parts 
of Southern Scotland where Sir Walter Scott 
lived and worked. In its enthusiasm for old 
Border traditions and ballads old and new, 
its broad knowledge of localities, good illus- 
trations and handsome form, it is a book 
which must appeal to American pilgrims to 
literary Scotland. 

A Rambler's Note-Book at the Mngtish 

A Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. pp. 258. 

Maemillan $2.00. 
A pleasant pet of papers describing the 
Lake Country under various conditions—at 
daffodil time, with snow, in harvest, in late 
November and at other seasons. Quaint cus- 
toms still prevailing in certain parishes are 
described and some more important historical 
studies are included. Especially interesting 
is the article on the Diamond Jubilee Bon- 
fires, with its tales of ancient beacons and 
graphie description of the spectacle on June 
22, 1897, when 2,584 fires were lighted in honor 
of the queen. 

ses of California and the Missions, 


Glimp 
Helen Hunt Jackson, illustrated 4 Here rsa 
ham. pp. 292, Little, Brown & Co 


These papers, first published in 1883, Venues 
in 1886 in a volume entitled Glimpses of Three 
Coasts. They are now gathered in a sepa- 
rate volume, with thirty: seven illustrations by 
Harry Sandham, who accompanied Mrs. Jack- 
son on a visit to California. The illustrations 
add much to the descriptions, which have a 
rare charm of themselves and are suffused 
with a noble humaneness. 


FICTION 


Up the Witch Brook Road, by ioe g pson 
Clark. pp. 366, J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.5 


A story with a strongly marked individuality 
and steeped in the atmosphere of New Eng- 
land. It has, too, the evident individuality of 
the autobiographical touch. The scene is in 
the hill country of Massachusetts; the plot 
turns upon the story of a mysterious death 
which public opinion calls murder and attrib 
utes to a private animosity. The fran‘, im- 
pulsive manner, good character drawing and 
pleasant humor of the book will assure it a 
welcome from readers sated with the high- 
keyed fiction of the day. 
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Out of the 4 by res Higgins. pp. 
315. Harper & Bros. §1. 

A realistic sketch of a Nebeaakn town and of 
the conditions under which Populism grew to 
importance in the West. The hero is an East- 
ern rich man’s son exiled as manager of grain 
elevators owned by his father. His weakness 
and strength, his career in the sharply drawn 
and crnde social life of Columbia Junction and 
in politics in Nebraska and Washington form 
the story of the book. The heroine, who isa 
prophet of the new social gospel, is admirably 
drawn and much more truly than the men of 
the story, which is one of considerable, though 
not the highest, power. 

FP aman my tb Tose Cot Conrad. pp. 205. G. P. 
Describes graphically he nasebies of a steamer 
through a typhoon in the China Sea. The 
story is well told and the reader participates 
in the horror and helplessness of being thrown 
about in the darkness and storm by the un- 
loosed elements. The portrayal of characters 
is good and many a quiet smile is raised at 
the quaint stupidity of the matter-of-fact cap- 
tain, but we are not surprised when he rises 
to the occasion and does a really brave and 
sensible thing at the end. 

A Downrenter’s Son, by Ruth Hall. pp. 304, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 31.50. 

A tale of rural life in New York of the earlier 
part of the last century. Reproduces pictur- 
esquely and faithfully the homes, habits, 
loves, religions, politics and prejudices of an 
almost forgotten period in New York history 
—the attempt to abolish rents on land. Is 
adapted to interest young readers as well as 
oid ones. 

A Loyal Lass, by Awy E, Blanchard. pp. 319. 

W. A. Wilde Co. $1. 

A love story of the Onuadién border during 
the War of 1812. By dint of many adventures 
and by means of death and captivity, the 
author, after killing two or three of her 
characters, brings the rest to the point of liv- 
ing happily ever ey 

Poco a Poco, by Wm. F. Johnson. 

Saalfield Pub. "on, Akron,O. $1.50. 
Rather a trashy ‘tale of the adventures of 
several men who, without money, founded a 
national institute of music and art in Wash- 
ington. Love episodes, plots and counter- 
plots, unique ways of securing wealth, show 
inventiveness on the author’s part. 


REPRINTS 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
seventeen voluines, edited by James A Harrison. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Poe’s place is secure in the annals of English 
literature, both as poet and master of the 
short story. He is one of the internationals, 
better known in England, perhaps, than in 
America. This beautiful and complete edi- 
tion, with its convenient and well-printed 
volumes in their handsome box, gives us all 
that remains to us of his work, with sympa- 
thetic editing and interpretation in notes and 
a biography ; and in a most satisfactory form. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, pp. 
442; The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
pp. 464; The roet at the wy: Table, 


pp. 503 ; Over the Teacups, hh 440, by Oliver 
endeli Holmes. Houghton, ifflin & Co. $4.00 


per set. 
This Handy Volume series is delightful in all 
that goes to belong to the making of a good 
and convenient book. For shelf or pocket it 
is all that the most exacting can ask. 

The French Revolution, by Thomas Gostgie. 

pp. 300. Chas Scribner’sSons. $1.25n 
By the use of India paper, thin but ain 
the publishers have brought Carlyle’s three 
volumes into the compass of one which will 
fit a good sized pocket. The print is clear and 
large enough for ease to the eye; Carlyle’s 
most restful portrait is prefixed ; the bindir g is 
of full, soft leather. Altogether it is an emi- 
nently satisfactory example of modern book 
making. 


pp. 307. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


-Jeb Hutton, by. James B. Cemselty. pp. 289. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 
The friendship of two pt ‘ads forms the 
theme of this interesting story. Jeb is a 
Georgia boy who gets into the Government 
service for harbor dredging and makes a rec- 
ord for courage. It is a good book for boys 
to read, with plenty of active spirits, jolly 
fan and unobiruded seriousness. A good 
book for the Sunday school library. 
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Nathalie’s Chum, by Anna coset Ray. pp- 
289. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 


The author of Teddy, Her Book, “oe given us 
a wholesome and likeable girl in Nathalie. 
Her friendship with her brother is delightfully 
drawn. The book is just what our girls will 
enjoy and profit by. There is not a touch of 
mawkish sentiment, and the humor is br: ezy. 
A good book for the Sunday school library. 

Tom Winstone—‘ Wide Awake,” by Martha 

James. pp. 234. Lee & Shepard. 80cent« net. 
The story of a boy whose hard life in uncon- 
genial surroundings comes to strength and 
great opportunities through his own manly 
character. His sudden access of wealth 
rather spoils the moral value of the book. 
The plot is threadbare, but the boys are well- 
drawn and the incidents are interesting. 

Rob and is Gun, by William eet Linn. 

pp. 211. Seribner’s Sons. $1.00 n 
A primer Pr ‘sport with gun and ony? aatia 
the form of a story. Interesting and sensible, 
a good book to inform a boy on a subject 
which is of keen interest to most lads. The 
shooting of North, South and -West, of the 
hills and the shore, is described from personal 
experiences of the author. 

Catharine’s Proxy, by Myra 8. Hamlin. pp. 

219. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 ne 
An entertaining story of school iife, of a girl 
who would not study and of one who was «e- 
lighted to have the chance. The moral of the 
book is sound and put in a fashion that will 
make its way to the thought of readers. The 
plea for simplicity of life and dress for grow- 
ing girls is admirable. Types of American 
and foreign school customs are interestingly 
contrasted. Real poverty, however, which 
will be the portion of many readers of the 
book, hardly shows its face between the cov- 
ers, where everybody except the heroine, and 
she at last, is luxuriously circumstanced. 

fonet Ward, b peatuaree E. Sangster. pp. 

H. Revell Co. $1.60 

For. pa with whom Mrs. Sangster is in 
close sympathy. It is Christian in spirit, 
shows good acquaintance with the modern in- 
dependent life of young women and with the 
needs of the family life. Many scenes are in 
the manse and much is said of the troubles 
and perplexities of ministers. The younger 
girls will follow the career of its group of 
rather too uniformly successful heroines with 
interest. 

A Little Girl in Old Detroit, by Amanda M. 

Douglas. pp. 362. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 
The heroine of this latest of Miss Douglas’s 
p'easant stories is a French girl who lives 
many years as a foundling with an Indian 
nurse, but who finds her parents at last. She 
is saved from a life of happy wildness by a 
series of incidents that are told attractively 
and hold the interest steadily. 

Far Past the Frontier Aad woe A. Braden. 

pp. 347. Saalfield Pub. $1. 
A tale of thrilling adventades ie ‘the country 
west of Pittsburg before settlers entered the 
region. The sort of reading which boys 
should have only in homeopathic doses. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


Eighty Good Times Ont of Doors, by Lilian 
= vieath. pp. 206. F.H. Revell Co, 75 cents 


Children are best amused and introduced by 
the play which is natural to their age. Inan 
earlier book the author brought together sug- 
gestions for eighty pleasant evenings and has 
here given good and practical directions for 
games out of doors. It is a book which moth- 
ers, teachers and other workers with children 
will find helpful and from which “little moth- 
ers” may extract much fun for themselves 
and their charges. 
The Sandman: His Farm Stories, by VV 
J. Hopkins. pp. 217. L.U. Page & Co. $1.2 
For children of about six years of age and aM 
parently for the unimaginative, for the stories 
are too fully told to leave much for the child 
todo. Tales of farm life fifty years ago which 
would usually charm a little child. The book 
is illustrated, but the drawing is poor. 
Dorothy Dainty, by = aroun. 
Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
A children’s story, seer oa good nor very 
bad. The common fault of such books—the 
use of incomprehensible words—is carried to 
amusing lengths. How can an author keep 
her face straight when she writes for six year- 
old children that a dog “ proceeded to demon- 
strate” his affection by licking his mistress’s 
face? 


pp. 203. 
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Sunda: for the Young, 1903. ° 
412, WES B. Pie 2.*4 Loe. -” 


The bound volume of an English periodical, 
full of pictures and with a wide variety of de- 
scriptive articles, stories and verse from which 
children will glean a good deal that will inter- 
est them. 

Games and Gambols, illustrated by tony 2 4 


Neilson. Verses by John Br rc oni Importe 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Large pages, bright rer pictures, in which, 
as in the rhymes, the animals play human 
parts. It will amuse little children, though 
the beasts are made to act quite out of their 
real character—as when the foxes make a boat 
or the lion plays cricket. But the children 
will make their own stories. 

Six and Fwont Boys and Girls, pictured by 


John Hassall, with verses by Clifton x 
Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


Good and bad children pictured in exaggerated 
colors and described in very moral rhymes. 
EDUCATION 
Elements of A: toultute A P. Sever. pp. 
141. D.C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 
An admirable primer, especially for city chil- 
dren, of the first principles of farming. It is 
simple, clear, for the most part accurate and 
full enough. It will interest children and 
help to teach them much that they ought to 
know. 
As You Like It, by William naeapenee. pp. 
195. Macmillan Co. 25 cents 
A helpful edition of the play for classes or 
private reading. Mr. Charles R. Gaston, the 
editor, has had the needs of his pupils in Eng- 
lish in a New York high school in mind in his 
notes. He thinks realization of dramatic 
movement more important than mere expla- 
nation of words. 


Una , Sunny Skies. A Geographical Reader. 


oe ward me Saeed Sun. pp.138. Ginn & Co. 
Each 25 ¢ 


Two co of the Youth’s Companion 
series of supplementary readers. Interesting 
sketches of life in strange lands by various 
authors, with good illustrations. Each has a 
pronouncing vocabulary of foreign names. 
Good for school or home reading or the junior 
shelves of the Sunday school library. 


Shades and Shadows and Perspective py C. 
E, Randall Ph.D. pp. 64+11 plates. Ginn 


The author is professor of mechanical draw- 
ing at Brown University. His book has grown 
out of fifteen years’ experience and is based on 
the principles of descriptive geometry. The 
principles and problems are illustrated by a 
full series of plates. 


Step by Step, by S. C. Peabody. . 98. Ginn 
& co. BO cents, eer 


A beautiful primer, lavishly illustrated, partly 
with color-plates, and skillfully arranged for 
progressive work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dante and the Animai Kingdom, by Richard 
nape —, Ph. D. pp. 376. Macmillan 


Dante mentions about one hundred beasts, 
birds, fishes and monsters. The purpose of 
this book is to set forth his whole philosophy 
of the animal kingdom, to show from what 
sources he derives his knowledge and to 
what ends it is employed. The author is 
careful and painstaking in research and has 
embodied the results in a handsome volume 
well worth reading. It makes one feel afresh 
how wonderful was the genius of the great 
idealist, who not only looked penetratingly 
into the heart of man, but caused all depart- 
ments of knowledge to pay him tribute. 
Dante was in nd sense a naturalist, but, being 
a consummate artist, he saw to an unusual 
degree truth and beauty in nature. 

Yourself, by H. - Nae mama pp. 283. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.20 
A difficult and delicate task accomplished 
with not a little success. The purpose is to 
make the body of the child interesting to the 
child by the sort of imaginative handling 
which children love. The facts in regard to 
nutrition, exercise, sleep, cleanliness, sense 
perception and reproduction are taught in a 
way which makes the book not only proper 
but interesting for reading aloud. If parents 
who shirk the duty of instructing their chil- 
dren in the facts they ought to know would 
first read the book and then read it with their 
little children, the task of the moral and so- 
cial reformer would become a little easier. 
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The Evolution of a gM Ideal, No ie wi E. 

Laughlin. pp.73. F.H. Revell Co. cents net, 
In re this sketch of the disillusionments 
and reshapings of a girl’s ideal of love is auto- 
biographical. On the cover is engraved the 
author’s visiting card. The reader should 
not, however, take these indications of per- 
sonal confession too seriously. The sketch is 
slight at best, though vivacious. It ends ina 
gray content, which'will hardly appeal to the 
romantic soul either of man or woman. 

The Lilian Bell a 8 Book, edited a4 A. 

H. Bogue. pp. 244. ©. Page &Co. $ 
These extracts are Bradren all rhoihiy of or 
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comments on the ways of women. The mar- 
ket for them must, we think, be altogether 
@ woman’s market. We cannot imagine a 
man’s enjoyment of the book. Yet there is 
much keen observation and not a little good 
sense in its pages. 

Early American Orations, edited by Lo ogy R. 

Heller. pp. 199. Mac millan Co. 26 cents 
A useful collection, either for the student of 
American history or for the general reader, 
and especially for young men. Miss Heller 
has made a good selection and given helpful 
editorial oversight, introduction and notes. 





Bits from New Books 


Practicing Immortality 


If you know that to believe in the eternal 
life and live by that belief would make you a 
stronger, happier, better man, is there not in 
that about as good reason as you could find 
for faith in the eternal life ?— From Gladden’s 
Practice of Immortality (Pilgrim Press). 


The Advantage of Neatness 


Miss Netty had on the surface a little man- 
ner of self-depreciating flurry which some- 
times seemed to conceal a deep and abiding 
calm. She had little, worldly theories, too, 
which she often enunciated in her confidential 
manner ; and one of these was that one should 
always, in all places and at all times, be neat 
and tidy, for no one knows whom one may 
meet. And, be it noted in passing, there have 
been many successful human careers based 
upon this simple rule.—From Merriman’s 
The Vultures (Harper’s). 


A Concave Partner 


Mr. Bareaud at fifty had lived so well that 
he gave up walking, which did not trouble 
him ; but at sixty he gave up dancing, which 
did trouble him. His only hope, he declared, 
was in Crailey Gray’s promise to invent for 
him a concave partner.—From Tarkington’s 
Two Vanrevels (McClure, Phillips). 


The Farmer’s Honor 


With a sudden shout Nicholas voiced the 
glorification of toil—of honest work well done. 
He felt with the force of a revelation that to 
throw up the clods of earth manfully is as 
beneficent as to revolutionize the world. It 
was not the matter of the work, but the mind 
that went into it, that counted—and the man 
who was not content to do small things well 
would leave great things undone. The beasts 
before him did not shirk their labor because 
it was clay and not gold dust that trailed be- 
hind the plow; why should he? And where 
was happiness if it sprung not from the soil? 
Where contentment if it dwelt not near to 
Nature? For what was better than these 
things—the clear air of sunrise, the keen 
sweet smell of the fertile earth, the relaxation 
of tired muscles? Why should he, who had 
been born to the soil, struggle forth to alien 
ends 28 a sightless earthworm to the harrow’s 
teeth?—From Glasgow’s The Voice of the 
People (Doubleday, Page). 


A Full Edition 


‘May I print a kiss on your lips?” I said, 
And she nodded her sweet permission ; 
So we went to press, and I rather guess 
We printed a full edition. 
—From Paget’s Cap and Gown (L. C. Page). 


A Soldier’s Definition 
“What ah Christian Scientists?” asked the 
man from Tennessee. 


“They’re more old women an’ some men 
that believe that when you’vea bullet through 
your bowels, th’ only thing the matter wid 
you is meelankolia.” 

“Do you mean dot dey vosgrazy?” inquired 
Redder. 

“Oi don’t know, I’m sure. I think they 
must be. I do wish, Redder, that you’d read 
th’ newspapers. Your ignorance is onexcus- 
able.’—From Putnam’s Daniel Everton 
(Funk & Wagnalls). 


Contradictions 


I remember thinking it strange that the 
unreckoning Southerner should habitually 
“reckon,” while his thrifty and careful North- 
ern brother should prefer to “‘guess.”’— From 
Clark’s Up the Witch Brook Road (J. F. 
Taylor). 


Letting Them Alone 


“T think of it,’’ she said, “ when I go to all 
these sociological meetings and hear people 
worrying about relieving the condition of the 
poor. I sympathize heartily with that work. 
But [ have learned this lesson very well: That 
there are times when what the poor want more 
than they want anything else on earth is sim- 
ply—to be let alone.”—From Jordan’s Tales 
of Destiny (Harper). 


An Inconsistent Hindu 


A priest was defending idolatry by the 
usual pantheistic contention that all things 
were divine, therefore the image. I could not. 
but feel that, with his intelligence, there was 
more of mercenary motive than faith in his 
profession, as I glanced over at the almost 
shapeless mass under the neighboring arch- 
way, smeared with rei paint and grease, and 
surrounded with broken cocoanut shells and 
the scraps left by the village dogs. Picking 
up a stone from the roadside I asked him: 

“Ts this divine? ” 

“Yes,” he replied, hesitatingly, not quite 
seeing whither I was leading him. 

“And the rupee” (which I had requested 
him to produce from a fold in his turban) “‘is 
that also divine?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, not quite so reluc- 
tantly. 

*“ Which,” said I, ‘contains the more divin- 
ity, the stone or the silver rupee?” 

**Oh, the stone; it is the larger.” 

“‘ Well, then,” I replied, ‘let us trade.” 

But he did not.—From Russell’s Village 
Work in India (Revell). 


A Test for the Girl of Your Fancy 


Try to ascertain how she wakes up, how- 
ever suddenly roused from her sleep. If she 
wakes up with an immediate smile, marry 
her. If she wakes up with a frown, saying, 
“ What is it? ” don’t marry her, she is neither 
amiable nor cheerful. This test is an infalli- 
ble one. Half awake, half asleep, she has no 
time to think, she reveals herself.— From 
O’ Rell’s’Tween You an’ I (Lothrop). 
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The American Board at Oberlin 


A Series of Well Attended and Inspiriting Meetings 


WHAT WAS DONE 


The Forward Movement was indorsed and 
absorbed. 

Authority for transfer of Micronesian Mis- 
sions was granted. 

Two committees relative to internal govern- 
ment and inter society re'ations were ap- 
pointed. 

An effort to defeat rotation in office was 
defeated. 

The Prudential Committee was authorized 
but not instructed to seek charter revision. 

Missionaries present were given better op- 
portunities than usual for presenting the cause. 

A student body was enlightened and in- 
spired, 

Missionary martyrs were honored. 

The church’s luxury and niggardly giving 
were indicted. 


THE OPENING SESSION, OOT. 14 


lt was a fickle Fall day, now clear, now 
cloudy and bleak, now rainy. Unpropitious 
weather undoubtedly affected attendance 
from the vicinage. But Oberlin has its mis- 
siunary cohorts and they rallied. Conse- 
quently the large First Church was well filled 
when President Capen called the fifty-third 
annual meeting of the Board to order Tues- 
day afternoon. The superb student choir and 
Professor Andrews at the organ made old 
Coronation as vital as if just from Holden’s 
singing heart. A devout spirit was induced 
by Rev. S. C. Bushnell’s prayer, and then 
came Prof. H. C. King’s speech of welcome 
and President Capen’s response, each dwell- 
ing on the peculiar characteristics of Ober- 
lin’s past and present, which make it a singu- 
larly fitting place for a society devoted to 
missions to meet. The significant portions of 
Professor King’s speech were his emphasis on 
the liberty of thought which Oberlin always 
has cherished, and his expression of hope that 
as the resu't of the meeting Oberlin students 
m‘ght consecrate themselves to missionary 
service, 

The reports of Sec. C. H. Daniels, on the 
home department, and Treasurer Wiggin were 
gratifying on the financial side. But it was 
clearly pointed out that the absence of debt 
was due to legacies rather than to the gifts of 
the living; that increase of expenditure is 
imperative; and that the number of non-con- 
tributing churches is 2,225. Secretary Dan- 
iels’s reference to the new secretary, Mr. H. 
W. Hicks, prepared the way for his introduc- 
tion later. 

The Prudential Committee came before 
the Board with a statement by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Davis of Massachusetts, which, while it 
was clear in its allusions to favorable factors 
in the situation, was impressive and search- 
ing in its depiction of the disasters impending 
to the work of the Board if there is not more 
generous giving by the home churches. He 
set forth the problems caused by retrench- 
ment as it affects native helpers, self-support- 
ing churches and the missionaries themselves. 
He showed how the stations are undermanned 
and workers are breaking down under the 
strain caused by a policy indefensible as a 
matter of policy and business economy, not to 
say of principle. The problem is not the lack 
of men to go or of work to be done, but in 
the indifference or ignorance of the home 
churches, for which the pastors are chiefly 
responsible, 


THE ANNUAL SERMON 


The historic First Church was packed to the 
doors and roof, and scores stood. The Ober- 
lin Musical Union, led by Professor Andrews, 
rendered a chorus with splendid precision and 
volume of tone. 





Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn took for his theme 
The Self-Propagating Power of Christianity, 
using as points of departure Jesus’ description 
of his teaching as leaven bringing in the king- 
dom, and the narrative telling of the impossibil- 
ity of Jesus being hid. Dr. Hillis swept over 
a large field of history and biography and con- 
temporaneous life, and brought an interesting 
array of facts and testimonies as to the trans- 
forming power of Christianity and its inde- 
structibility. He was at his best in his treat- 
ment of the thesis that civic health depends 
on individual regeneration; that the healthy 
outer life of the state is conditioned by sound 
personal living. The net impression of the 
address made for optimism as to the ultimate 
success of missions. 


THE NEW SECRETARY INTRODUCED 


One of the most pleasing incidents of the 
opening session was President Capen’s intro- 
duction of Secretary Hicks, the young college- 
bred, student-volunteer trained man who has 
entered the service of the Board to duplicate, 
perhaps, the work and record of Mr. Robert 
Speer for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 





MR. HARRY WADE HICKS 
Assistant Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 


Missions. Mr. Hicks is a stalwart, clean-cut, 
impressive appearing young man, sincere, di- 
rect, without pretense, who spoke to the Board 
out of a fali heart and with evident mastery 
of self and grip on the work he isto do. He 
is optimistic as to the future of the Board, if 
it will directly appeal to Congregational youth 
in Congregational and other colleges, if it will 
cultivate the theological semimaries, the Soc'- 
eties of Christian Endeavor, and appeal to 
the young men of its churches systematic- 
ally and intelligently. 


THE DEPUTATION FROM INDIA’S REPORT 


The First Chureh was crowded and the 
Second Church well filled Wednesday even- 
ing with those eager to see and hear Messrs. 
Barton, Loba and Whittemore, who, since the 
Board last met havé returned from their 
deputed task as investigators of the Board’s 
missions in India, and of missionary condi- 
tions in general there. Each member of the 
deputation spoke admirably, and skillfully 
blended fact, opinion and illuminating and 
often pathetic and humorous incident. Dr. 
Barton made clear and emphatic the kindly 
attitude of British officials and edccated and 
patriotic Hindus. Dr. Loba, with much vivid 
descriptive power, set forth the degradation 
of the native religions, the perils of the 
women and the absence of the ethical ele- 
ment in the ethnic faiths. Mr. Whittemore, 
the lay member of the deputation, testified to 
the personal profit derived; urged other lay- 
men to seek like opportunities for enlarging 
their range of knowledge and s) mpathy ; paid 
his tribute to the stubborn fidelity of the mis- 


sionary in facing the everyday struggles; and 
urged the Board to practice true economy by 
sending only the highest calibered men and 
women to the field, and then after they are at 
work to support them amply, relieving them 
so far as possible of the drudgery of clerical 
labor, and leaving them free to plan large 
things and be the statesmen that most of 
them are competent to be. And then when 
they return home on furloughs honor them as 
returning ambassadors or envoys extraordi- 
nary should be honored, with sympathy and 
gracious and generous hospitality. 


MISSIONARIES DULY RECOGNIZED 


To a degree not known in recent years the 
servants of the Board abroad were given 
opportunity to reveal their own capacities 
and set forth in a measure the achievements 
and needs of their respective fields of work. 
There have been years when more mission- 
aries were in attendance, but few when they 
have left a deeper mark on the constituency 
present. From the time when Miss Luella 
Miner of China described the heroism of the 
native Chinese down to the close of Rey. 
Enoch Bell’s—Japan’s latest recruit—speech, 
the Board had steady, striking proof of the 
exceptionally high intellectual caliber of its 
servants, of their gifts of narrative, of their 
deep moral earnestness and absolute consecra- 
tion to their tasks. 

One could not look upon or hear a succes- 
sion of such men and women as the Board 
saw last week, not a few of them prematurely 
weakened in body by the undue and wasteful 
strain put upon them, and hear their open or 
veiled condemnation of the luxury and selfish- 
ness too prevalent in the home churches, with- 
out being profoundly stirred by the sight and 
shamed by the just admonition. 

The list of those who spoke with varying 
degrees of graphic skill and searching admo- 
nition was: Rev. Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, 
North China; Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, Madura; 
Mr. George P. Cowles, Zulu Mission; Rev. 
Frank W. Read, West Africa; Miss Luella 
Miner, North China; Rev. Dr. Joseph E. 
Tracy, Madura; Rev. John Howland, Mexico; 
Rev. C. N. Ransom, South Africa; Pres. 
C. F. Gates of Harpoot; Rev. George A. 
Wilder, Mt. Silinda, Africa; President Fuller 
of Aintab, Turkey; Rev. George H. Hubbard, 
Foochow, Mrs. H. M. Clark of Japan; Rev. 
W. P. Elwood of the Madura Mission; Misa 
Anna L. Millard of Bombay; and Rev. 
Enoch F. Bell, a graduate of Yale and Au- 
burn Seminary, who with his wife starts soon 
for Sapporo, in North Japan. 


THE ADDRESSES 


Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, New York city, excel- 
lently set forth the mutual relations of the 
Board and the American Bible Society. Dr. 
H. A. Stimson incidentally argued against 
any thought of transfer of the Micronesian 
Mission to the boards of other churches of 
other nations, and mainly in favor of a larger 
conception of the kingdom of God and the 
place of missions in it. He also virtually in- 
dicted the churches of luxury and selfishness. 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach supplemented Secretary 
Barton’s paper on Untabulated Resources by 
a speech describing some of the assets of the 
Board which had not been mentioned ; among 
others, the:e: nearly ideal principles of ad- 
ministration as compared with o'her societies, 
and better equipped men and women to send 
to the field. 

The remarks of Pres. A. T. Perry of Mari- 
etta College, on Secretary Barton’s review of 
the foreign fields, were notable for their strong 
emphasis on social as over against iadividual- 
istic Christianity. Prof. F. K. Sanders of the 
Yale Divinity School, reporting on Secretary 
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Smith’s report for the foreign fields, dwelt on 
the serious problems involved in the native 
c iurches and agencies, and the certainty of 
siow but sure withdrawal of the American 
missionaries from fields as soon as the natives 
are fitted for responsibility. Rev. W. B. 
Thorp of Chicago, reporting on Secretary 
Daniels’s Home Depart nent report, contended 
that the statistics showed that only a fraction 
of the Board’s consti:uency was giving now; 
that there was imperative need of enlisting 
more men, and especially young men, in the 
ranks of intelligent contributors, and that, to 
get more money, money must be spent intelli- 
gently along lines suggested by the Forward 
Movement. 

Thursday evening, the superb music—the 
Oberlin Musical Union’s rendering of the 
Hallelujah Chorus—and the speeches by Mr. 
John R. Mott, Miss Ellen M. Stone and Presi- 
dent Capen, were given before not less than 
2,200 people, the chorus and each speaker 
appearing before two audiences, crowding the 
two churches. President Capen’s address, 
Plan the Work and Work the Plan, revealed 
those qualities not often found together—prac- 
tical wisdom and spiritual depth. Mr. Mott, 
as usual, impressed all with his range of ob- 
servation of facts respecting missions, his 
logical conclusions respecting problems which 
arise, and his positive and dogmatic rather 
than persuasive but highly impressive style of 
oratory. His expert testimony, based on com- 
parative study, is that no missions or mission- 
aries are better than those of the A. B. C. F. 
M., that its educational institutions for train- 
ing up native Christians are unequaled, and 
that they ought te receive from wealthy 
Christian friends an endowment of not less 
than $1,000,000 within five years. 


THE RELEASED CAPTIVE SPEAKS 


Congregationalists for miles about Oberlin 
had come in by trolley car to see and hear 
Miss Stone, and she had a moving welcome. 
She began, in broken tones and with glisten- 
ing eyes, with a courteous reference to Ober- 
lin’s contributions to the Bulgarian and Turk- 
ish missions ; told briefly but most graphically 
of her experience, her “‘ descent far down into 
the valley of the shadow of death,’’ as she put 
it; paid a fine tribute to President Roosevelt ; 
and then continued with realistic descriptions 
of Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, Macedonia 
and Albania, and with denunciations of the 
Turkish government, which strictures are far 
less measured in terms than those used when 
she first returned. 

She was a superb incarnation of moral in- 
dignation as, after reciting horror after hor- 
ror which she had witnessed or known of, she 
asked, ‘‘ Who is responsible for it?” and then, 
no reply coming, she shouted out: “It is Tur- 
key. It is Europe, and what says the world 
to it?” Miss Stone is positive that she was 
captured by Tarkish subjects on Turkish soil, 
and that the United States should press its 
indemnity claim steadily and persistently, 
and she says that the officials at Washington 
are only waiting to know the will of the 
people. Apparently she realizes what such 
utterances mean for her, because she said: 
“T leave myself out of the aceount, friends. I 
am in this country at present.”” The speech 
was one full of deep feeling, and revealed 
skill in narrative and a variety of power 
which Miss Stone has learned in a school of 
eloquence which has no superior—the school 
of sorrow and peril. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL ARCH 


The most picturesque and pathetic incident 
of the meeting, and the one possibly of most 
permanent interest to Oberlin men, present 
and future, was the laying, on Thursday after- 
noon, of the corner stone of the beautiful 
memorial arch which is to stand on the campus 
fronting Peter’s Hall, under which arch Ober- 
lin’s students will pass in throngs daily 
throughout the coming years. The gift of 
many donors, but chiefly of Mr. D. Willis James 
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MARTYRS’ 


of New York city, it will be both a symbol 
and an adornment; a proof that Christian 
martyrdom is rated highly by Christians, and 
that wealth may be used conjointly for «esthetic 
and spiritual ends. Upon the arch in due 
time will be inscribed the names of the six 
men, seven women and five children identified 
with the American Board who fell at their 
posts at Taiku, Paotingfu, Fen-chow-fu and 
Tai Yuan, China, during the Boxer outbreaks 
of 1900. Of these eight were former students 
at Oberlin. : 
The sky was lowering as the impressive 
ceremony began, as if Nature itself was sad. 
Dr. Judson Smith reviewed briefly and feel- 
ingly the noble record of calm resignation to 
the inevitable, and the glorious, triumphant 
deaths of tte honored dead. Professor Bos- 
worth read a list of the contents of the lead 
box placed in the corner stone, contents which 
insure to posterity a full record of the college 
and church careers, the personal aspect of 
the martyrs ; and descriptions by Chinese wit- 
nesses of the manner of their deaths. Then 
Mr. G. Henry Whitcomb of the Prudential 
Committee, Mr. James’s chosen representative, 
laid the stone with dedicatory phrases in the 
name of the Father,.the Son and the Holy 
Spirit ; and President Dan F. Bradley of Iowa 
College, a contemporary at Oberlin with many 
of the martyrs, offered a tender, fitting prayer. 
“‘ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church,” and this symbol of devotion to duty 
must add vastly to creating Oberlin’s corps of 
missionary volunteers in the coming days. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


The Forward Movement, starting three and 
a balf years ago, was brought up Jor discus- 
sion by the report of the special committee 
charged with responsibility for it, Mr. Lucien 
C. Warner, chairman, the report being pre- 
sented by Mr. E. H. Pitkin of Chicago. Val- 
uable statistics showing the relative contribu- 
tions of the 155 churches enlisted by the move- 
ment in support of special missions or mis- 
sionaries, and 155 churches of corresponding 
position and prominence were given, both 
having approximately the same membership. 
This table tells the story : 


155 FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 
$170,971 
96,671 


Contributed during the movement, 
Contributed during corresponding period pre- 
ceding the movement, 


Increase, $74,300 
155 NON-FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 
Contributed during the movements "72977 
Decrease, $6,967 


Supplementing this report were speeches 
by Mr. Luther D. Wishard, Drs. Sydney 
Strong, N. D. Hillis, Llewellyn Pratt and C. S. 
Mills, giving their reasons for believing in 
the system of giving whereby individuals and 
local churches give to special missionary 
causes. Mr. Mills introduced resolutions 
committing the Board to perpetuation of the 
methods used by the Forward Movement com- 
mittee and its agents, Messrs. Wishard and 
Marsh, and calling on the Prudential Com- 
mittee to provide definitely such addition to 
the working force of the Board, or such re- 
adjustment of the work of those now employed, 
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as shall in its judgment best conserve the re- 
sults already secured and develop the same 
policy as far as the future may permit. At 
the business session on Thursday action in- 
dorsing these resolutions in substance was 
taken, and the Board’s officials in Boston are 
now responsible for the Forward Movement. 
Responsibility for a deficit of $666 in the ex- 
penses of the committee last year has been 
assumed by the Board, by a vote of the cor- 
porate members. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


In addition to the election of officers men- 
tioned elsewhere, the Board passed on sev- 
eral matters of importance. The proposition 
of the National. Council committee that ap- 
pointment of paid secretaries be vested in the 
executive or Prudential Committee was re- 
ferred to a committee of five, Rev. L. Pratt 
of Connecticut, chairman, which will report 
next year. Upon motion of Judge Perry of 
Connecticut another committee of five, of 
which President Capen is to be chairman, 
was appointed, charged with responsibility 
of acting as a conference committee for the 
Board in the many matters arising which in- 
volve inter-soeiety relations between our de- 
nominational agencies. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. J. M. W. 
Hall, a member of the Prudential Committee, 
repealing the action taken by the Board at 
Worcester in 1893, ordering rotation in office 
in the Prudential Committee, was defeated 
by a decisive majority after a debate which 
revealed that the Prudential Committee was 
not a unit favoring the repeal. 

The majority argued that the principle of 
rotation involved was sound, and that it was 
most strange to repeal a law which had not 
been tested, the legislation on the matter 
enacted at Worcester becoming operative this 
year for the first time. The minority, led by 
Mr. Hall, contended that adherence to the 
rule would deprive the Board of the service 
of some of the mest experienced members of 
the Prudential Committee. The majority in 
rebuttal pointed out that these members only 
need retire for one year, when they may be 
re-elected ; and that it would not do to take a 
reactionary step tending to centralize power 
in a set of directors only removable by di- 
rect action of the corporate members, whereas. 
under the rule now operative men can be 
dropped automati¢ally, if thought best, in due 
time. 

The report of the special committee, Rev. 
N. Boynton, chairman, appointed to investi- 
gate propositions affecting the composition of 
the membership of the Board and the propor- 
tion to be chosen from nominees of the state as- 
sociations, whether one-half or three-fourths, 
reported that pending the settlement of cer- 
tain other problems of tenure of corporate 
members it seemed unwise to make recom- 
mendations on this matter; moreover, the 
committee felt that not until certain changes 
in the charter of the Board were granted by 
the legislature of Massachusetts could any 
such changes in membership be made legally. 
To secure this end, they therefore recom- 
mended that the Prudential Committee be 
given permission to approach the legislature 


Continued on page 602. 
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The Threatened Stampede to 
License in Maine 
BY REV. C. D. CRANE, YARMOUTH 


In a recent issue of The Congregationalist 
an article appeared on The Fight for Prohi- 
bition in New England, by Rev. W. L. Ander- 
son of Exeter, N.H. With much in this ex- 
cellent article I fully agree. But whatever 
may be true in New Hampshire or Vermont, 
Mr. Anderson has, if I mistake not, misjudged 
the present situation in Maine. He declares 
that “the drastic enforcement of the law in 
Cumberland County has b3en followed by the 
usual harvest of exasperation, which time will 
allay.” It is admitted that the rumsellers and 
their sympathizers have been exasperated be- 
yond measure. But Mr. Anderson must mean 
that many of the best citizens, who call them- 
selves temperance men and to whom the name 
is not to be dented, are out of patience with 
the strictness with which the law has been 
administered, and that the result of the recent 
election is proof positive of this. 

This we emphatically deny. It is not true 
that a majority of the voters of Cumberland 


County demand alax enforcement. The oppo« 


site is true. The call is for enforced prohibi- 
tion. The result of the recent election has 
been misunderstood. The vote of Portland 
was as follows: For Bisbee (Prohibition), 
2,188; for Trefethea (Republican), 2,568; for 
Pennell (Democrat), 3,401. It will beadmitted 
that all the votes for Bisbee were for a “ dras- 
tic enforeement.”’ Let us say that the vote 
for Pennell was a solid rum vote. What about 
the vote for Trefethen? The Portiand Press, 
the leading Republican daily of thecity, urged 
its constituency to vote for Trefethen because, 
it said, he could not, if he would, avoid a 
rigid enforcement of the law. It gave him its 
powerful support only on that understanding. 
Pablic sentiment was such that Trefethen 
was compelled to come ont and declare, with- 
out equivocation, that he would enforce the 
law. Is it not fair to say that a large propor- 
tion of the votes cast for Trefethen were cast 
by Republicans who, always reluctant to 
break with their party, were easily persuaded 
that in voting for him they were voting for 
strict enforcement, when otherwise they 
would have voted for Bisbee? Add together 
the vote for Bisbee and 2,000 of the votes for 
Trefethen, and we have a handsome majority 
in Portland for “‘ drastic enforcement.” 

The voters of Cumberland County were 
never more urgent for a strict enforcement 
than now. Not for years have the people of 
Maine been so thoroughly aroused. Nothing 
could be more untrue than that “ we are peril- 
ously near a stampede of popular opinion in 
favor of license.” There has been no “re- 
markable growth of antagonism to the prohib- 
itory law.” The people of Maine are dissatis- 
fied and tremendously indignant because they 
are convinced that a few corrupt men have 
conspired to make the law a failure and to de- 
feat their will as expressed in statute. In the 
sheriff contest in York County, the enforce- 
ment candidate was defeated by the always 
dominant party only by a very close vote. In 
Androscoggin County, the rum element was 
driven to the wall by Rev. C. S. Cummings, 
who stood for “drastic enforcement.” In 
Hancock County, which includes Mt. Desert, 
Rev. S. L. Hanscom ran as an independent en- 
forcement candidate for sheriff, and, in spite 
of all that the machine could do, he came so 
near election that he has taken the necessary 
legal steps to have a recount. In Somerset 
County men of all parties united to defeat the 
straight Republican candidate for sheriff be- 
cause he stood for lax enforcement. These 
are significant facts. Maine will not revert to 
any form of license. The friends of prohibi- 
tion were never more hopeful. Governor Hill 
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has recently declared that ha is in favor of 
resubmission, and he says that he anticipates 
“a strong reaffirmation of the present law.” 

It should always be borne in mind that not 
all citizens nor even all taxpayers are, as 
yet, permitted to express themselves at the 
ballot box. The women, who form such an in- 
telligent part of our population, are debarred 
from voting. None suffer more than they do 
from the dreadful curse of intemperance. 
There can be no question as to how a large 
majority of the women of Maine would vote 
if they had the opportunity. 


As Viewed from Another Maine 
Center 


BY REV. HARBY W,. KIMBALL, SKOWHEGAN 


Two years ago there was little activity along 
temperance lines. Except in one or two cou: - 
ties, the prohibitory law was more or less 
openly violated almost everywhere. Then the 
quiet seed sowing of temperance sentiment 
by the Christian Civic League began to bear 
fruit; and this, with the election of Rev. S. F. 
‘Pearson as sheriff for Cumberland County, 
resulted in a widespread awakening of inter- 
est in enforcement of the law. By no means 
all of this interest can be charged up as genu- 
ine temperance sentiment. Without a doubt 
people are becoming tired of the hyposrisy of 
prohibition unenforced, and weary of having 
it made the football of politicians. The feel- 
ing of the great mass of voters may be 
summed up thus: “ Whilethe prohibitory law 
is on the statutes let us have it enforced; 
then, if the people don’t want it, let us try 
something else.’””’ The average citizen wants 
the law enforced in order to see whether the 
people will stand it. Asa result of this senti- 
ment, prohibition is having, in many counties, 
such a test as it has not had for years. In 
one large manufacturing town of Cumberland 
County, when the sheriff ordered the bars 
shut up, the proprietor of the leading hotel 
proceeded to close his house, saying that he 
could not make it pay without a bar. A 
wealthy manufacturer told him to open it 
and he would make good at the end of the 
year any loss he might suffer. Temperance 
people want the law tested and are determined 
that it shall be. 

Without deubt a sentiment for local option 
has been growing during the last few years. 
When the prohibitory law is firmly fixed upon 
the statutes, people settle back as though the 
whole duty had been done, and then blame 
somebody else if the law is not enforced; but 
if the matter had to be fought out at the polls 
every year, interest would be aroused and 
people would bestir themselves. So local op- 
tion would be a better temperance measure 
than the prohibitory law. Such is the argu- 
ment of many thinking men. 

All this agitation of the last two or three 
years has brought to the front another issue 
—the resubmission of the prohibitory consti- 

tutional amendmeht. For years the Demo 
cratic party has declared in favor of this step, 
but its appeal has seemed to fall on deaf ears. 
Two years ago a young Congregational min- 
ister who was a member of the legislature 
made a stirring appeal for resubmission. The 
measure, however, could muster only a hand- 
ful of votes. Yet after his speech one of the 
most astute politicians in the state came to 
him and said: “ You are all right; only wait 
for the people, wait for the people.” This 
brainy politician plainly thinks now that the 
people want the prohibitory amendment re- 
submitted, for this summer he openly declared 
for such action. 

The Lewiston Journal, probably the lead. 
ing paper of the state, opposed resubmission 
two years ago, but for the last few months 
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has advocated it earnestly, and many other 
prominent journals have taken the same atti- 
tude. It is the growing opinion that the peo- 
ple want the law resubmitted and it does not 
take a prophet to foresee that such resubmis- 
sion is bound to come in the near future. 
Should the law be reaffirmed, as most seem to 
think, the act will be the most effective an- 
swer to the common objection that the people 
do not want it; and if it should prove that 
they are dissatisfied, it is better that the fact 
be clearly known, so that some other method 
of dealing with the liquor traffic more in har- 
mony with their wishes may be adopted. The 
objection of earnest temperance leaders to re- 
submission can be explained only on the 
ground that they think the prohibitory law 
sacred, and that it should be kept upon the 
statutes, no matter how the people may feel. 

After all, the most important work isa the 
continued upbuilding of temperance senti- 
ment and if that be strong in the hearts of 
citizens, it will make little difference whether 
local option or probioition is the method used 
for dealing with the liquor traffic. 


Local Option in Vermont 


The Congregationalist is making a hobby 
of “homerule.” In the issue of Sept. 20, the 
opinion is expressed that the Massachuretts 
system of local option is preferable to state 
laws like those of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. This statement has been published in 
the secular press, and has given aid and com- 
fort to the friends of the saloon, who are 
working hard to introduce local option into 
Vermont. It is probable that the papers out- 
side of the state have been misled by one-sided 
reports. If any of the local option bills now 
before the legislature shall be referred to the 
people, most of the Congregational clergymen 
of Vermont will work earnestly to prevent its 
ratification. 

A bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture to place the town liquor agencies under 
the control of a state commissioner. This is 
in the line of progress. If, after fifty years of 
state control, Vermont should substitute a 
system of local option, she would take a step 
backward toward the clannishness, provin- 
cialism and barbarism of the middle ages. 

There are some who think the result of the 
last election in Vermont indicates that ‘ pro- 
hibition is doomed.” That is not proven yet. 
No one can foretell the result of a simple ref- 
erendum of the license question, apart from 
politics and personalities. There are many 
temperance men in Vermont who do not want 
the Massachusetts system. Some modifica- 
tion of our present law may be expedient; 
some other system of state control may be de- 
manded by a majority of the people; but we 
do not want local option. We believe that we 
have something better, and we shall not sur- 
render without a determined fight. 

Rev. WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 

Hardwick, Vt. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 26—Nov.1. The Greatest Thing 
in the World. 1 Cor. 12: 31; 13: 1-13; 1 
John 4: 1-21; Ps. 63: 1-11. 

God’s love manifest in Christ. Christ’s love man- 
ifest in the church. How shall we prove it to the 


world? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 577.) 





Happy is the old age that atones for the fol- 
lies of youth; but happier still the youth for 
which old age needs not to blush.—The Tal- 
mud. 
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Rhode Island Happenings 


The Congregational Club held its annual meeting 
Oct. 18, about 200 members assembling. Prof. N. 
T. Davis of Brown University was chosen presi- 
dent. Mr. W. M. F. Rounds, secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York, spoke on Our 
Brother, the Criminal. It was a heartfelt appeal 
for intelligent sympathy and Christian considera- 
tion for the increasing prison population. 

Church life is renewing its strength after the sum- 
mer enervation. Mr. Kroms is back in Beneficent’s 
pulpit after several months in Europe for health’s 
sake. A fine new Hook and Hastings pipe organ 
has been set up and dedicated in Elmwood Temple. 

Interior decorations, after roof repairs, have re- 
juvenated the Plymouth building, while the people 
are revived in hope and zeal by the coming of Rev. 
Archibald McCord as pastor, and already cheering 
accessions are received. 

Rumors have been in the papers as to the wisdom 
and possibility of a consolidation of Free Evangel- 
ical with its close down-town neighbor, the old Be- 
neficent. Such a plan would settle the troublesome 
problem of a pastor for the Free Church and place 
a valuable property on the market in a locality 
where business sites bring high price. 

Park Place Church, Pawtucket, enjoyed Oct. 12 
its twentieth anniversary. Rev. J. J. Woolley 
preached the historical sermon from his experience 
as pastor for the entire period. His loyal people 
surprised him by the gift of a handsome silver lov- 
ing cup. His daughter, president of Mt. Holyoke, 
gave an address in the evening. On Monday came 
a social reunion, during which Mrs. Robert Cush- 
man read a paper on The History of the Church 
from the Standpoint of a Child; and a tea, followed 
by an evening of informal reminiscences. This 
church will entertain, Oct. 21, 22, the State Sunday 
School Convention, of which its superintendent, 
Mr. Frank O. Bishop, is president. 

The fine building for the Boys’ Club given by Mr. 
Lyman Goff of the Pawtucket church, while in no 
visible way connected with that church, is showing 
the wisdom of its donor and of Kev. F. J. Goodwin, 
the pastor, with whom Mr. Goff was in close con- 
nection during the working out of the splendid 
project. The Club, in its commodious quarters, is 
a helpful and delightful feature of boy life in Paw- 
tucket. F. B. P. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








HAWKES—BARBER—In Manchester, Ct., Oct. 10, by 
Rev. C. H. Barber, father of the bride, and Rev. W. 8. 
Hawkes, father of the pyoe Rev. George B. Hawkes, 

anton, S. D., and Edith M. Barber. 

ROBERTS—CLOTHEY—In Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 14, 
by Rev. M. W. yey of Magnolia, Chester H. 
Roberts and Florence E. Clothey, both of Gloucester. 

WILCOX—DAVENPORT—In Waterbury, Ct., Oct 15, 
5 a bride’s father, Herbert Joel Wilcox and Mary 
Lindley, daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Davenport. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








MUNSON—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 16, Rev. Frederick 
Munson, aged 84 yrs. He was a graduate of Yale, ’43, 
and held pastorates in E. Windsor, N. Greenwich, 
Brookfield and Haddam Neck, Ct. He resigned from 
his last pastorate som: fifteen years ago to engage in 
editorial work. 


TODD-—In Prentice, Wis., Oct. 13, David M., infant son 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Todd, aged 5 mos., 20 dys. 


DEA. A. K. DRURY 


Amos K. Drury died at Northampton, Mass., Oct. 11, 
aged 81. Mr. Drury was the son of Rev. Amos Drury, 

astor of the church at West Kutland, Vt.. and later at 

esthampton, Mass., where he succeeded Father Hale. 
In 1845 he married Charlotte, daughter of Dea. Joseph 
Parmelee of Kairfax, Vt. From that time forward for 
twenty years in Fairfax and for eee years in 
Greensboro, Vt., theirs was a continuous life of service, 
for their — family circle, their church and com- 
munity—service made mosé valuab]- by the high order 
of mind and h-art which inspired it Three sous were 
born to them who rise up to call them blessed. 

Mr. Drury was closely identified with the Congrega- 
tional church work of Orleans County, Vermont, and 
was for many years deacon of the church in Greensboro. 
His long-time associate there, ea Matthew Marshall, 

also joined the “‘choir invisible” within thesyear. 
The last twelve years of his life were spent at the home 
of his son in Northampton. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Ch 
and other special as connected. with establish, 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 27, 
10.30 A.M. Reports of the annual meeti of the 
A.M.A at NewLondon. Speakers, Rev. H. H. Proctor 
of Central Ch., 4tlanta, Ga., and Rev. and Mrs. George 
W. Moore, Nashville, Tenn. 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, Woburn, Mass., Oct. 28. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANOH, W. B.M. Quarterly 
meeting, Easton Center, Mass., Oct 28. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. . 


SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Pilgrim Ch., Dorchester, 
Mass., Oct. 29. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Annual, 
Boston, Oct. 29. 


og SOUTH CONFERENCE Webster, Mass., 
ct. 30. 


by BOARD OF Missions, Annual, Washington, 
v. 5, 6. 


HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, Monson, Mass, Nov. 5, 6. 


STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 


Washington, Spokane, Oct. 28-30 
Alabama, Gate City, Oct. 29-30 

eorgia, Savannah, Nov. 13-16 
Connecticut, New Britain Nov. 18-19 


Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 





We are reminded by a “Christian” corre- 
spondent that the Christian Standard, from 
which we quoted recently, is the organ of 
the Discip'es Church, and not of the Christian 
connection. Its denunciation of denomina- 
tionalism and insistence on immersion as the 
only baptism represent the Disciples’ views 
rather than those of the “‘ Christians.” 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 


“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My father 
thinks he could not be without it. He has 
been troubled with rheumatism since he was 
a boy, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only 
medicine he can take that will enable him 
to take his place in the field.’ Miss ApA 
Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 


outward application can. Take them. 
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EATER is cheap or dear, not according 
pooeece accident of the first cost but according to how little 


or how much it costs afterward. On this score the famous 





BAP W4CEE HEATERS 


are the most economical Heaters ever invented. They may possibly cost a trifle more 
than some makes. But that’s not the question. They cost less to run for a given 
period than any other make, because designed right. They will give more heat for a 
given coal consumption ; they are easier kept ; easier controlled ; last longer and will pay 
for first cost many times over in the item of saving fuel alone. You'll find the Magee 


in the best heated homes. 





Steam, eee 
Hot Water, 
Warm Afr; 
Combination 





If your dealer doesn’t sell the Magee, write us, please. 
Well give you full particulars, 
Macze Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
“Highest Award, Gold Medai, Paris Exposition.” 





IN THE 


LIBRARY 





For the last half-dozen years the fashion 
has been setting strongly toward a larger 


table for the center of the room. 


A decade ago we sold a round or square 
86-inch center table for the average library 
or living room. Now that is all changed. 
Here is the center table of today. It is 
oblong and it is much larger than formerly. 

The top measures 36 by 60 inches. 
There are two drawers, each 28 by 34 inches, 
operated from opposite sides. There is a 





broad lower shelf. It is recessed on the ends, so that four persons can sit at this 
table with perfect ease, drawing in their chairs. 


We price these tables very low. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Southeastern Iowa 


A fact of interest throughout the state is the en- 
dJargement of Congregational Iowa from twelve to 
sixteen pages, and another is the announcement 
that Dr. Frisbie, pastor emeritus at Plymouth 
‘Church, Des Moines, as if sighing for new worlds 
to conquer, will devote a considerable part of his 
time to this paper. It will then be even better than 
heretofore. 

The recent meeting of Denmark Association at 
Mt. Pleasant was of unusual interest. The program 
committee had grouped the subjects for papers 
about the central idea, “The Disciple a Citizen of 
the World,” and so secured a sense of unity to the 
discussions. The papeys were at once spiritual and 
practical. Leading topics were: The Ministry as 
a Profession, Christian Endeavor in the Potential 
Mood, What Should be Expected of the Sunday 
School? The Modern Tendency to Luxurious Liv- 
ing, How Should a Christian Think of God? Of 
Christ? Of the Holy Spirit? Business Methods in 
Church Management. As in the alphabetical pro- 
cession of minor associations, it fell to this meeting 
to elect a preacher for the next state association, 
Rev. P. A. Johnson, the thoughtful and devoted 
young pastor of First Church, Ottumwa, was 
chosen. 

Clay Church, just out of a pastor, but with another 
soon to be on the field, reports a fine new building 
soon to be dedicated. Humiston, a late addition 
from the Presbyterians, has an unfortunate lawsuit 
on hand over the church property. Keosauqua’s 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Perkins (Iowa’s preacher-poet 
and story-writer), has been East and expected to 
stay. His goods were in boxes ready to be shipped, 
when the grief of the church over his resignation at 
last softened his heart, and he had the novel ex- 
perience of unpacking and settling down to resume 
work at home. Rev. G. E. Paddock, pastor at Keo- 
kuk, reports a boys’ club in successful operation 
with much enthusiasm. A special feature of the 
meetings is careful instruction in the meaning of 
the Christian life. Membership is limited to pupils 
of the Sunday school and the aim is to lead the 
boys isto active church membership. 

The Ottumwa church building is undergoing thor- 
ough renovation. A friend outside the church has 
contributed a handsome sum for the purchase of 
new pulpit furniture. R. L. M. 





North Carolina Congregation- 
alists Gather 


Raleigh is central for the gathering of Congrega- 
tional forces in this state. Most of the fifty-five 
‘churches are in the rural districts; hence four days 
of conference after the year of separate work bring 
our little band into touch with the many general 
interests, and we feel that we are not alone, though 
so widely separated. 

The State Sunday School Convention filled the 
first day. Rev. W. D. Newkirk led off with a stir- 
ring address on Our Duty to Find a Brother in Every 
Man. Reports showed a decided gain in methods 


fore. The work of the six societies was presented 
by Rev. Messrs. A. W. Curtis and G. W. Moore. 
A strong memorial on education presented the 
work of our schools in the light of the revival in- 
augurated by our new governor, who makes every- 
thing bend to education for the masses, irrespective 
of color. 

The time-honored temperance meeting for Satur- 
day night, free for all, with five-minute speeches, 
under the leadership of Rev. R. B. Johns, took the 
broad ground of self-control in everything. Strong 
words were spoken against gluttony, liquor drink- 
ing, tobacco, idleness and impurity. At the close 
it was resolved to preach at least once this year 
against all these forms of intemperance; also, that 
any minister who refused to give up any of 
these habits should be dropped from the rolls of 
this association. 

Endeavorers held an enthusiastic meeting Sun- 
day. Rev. J. G. Smith, in charge of the churches 
of Fayetteville and Red Springs, was ordained. 
Next year’s meeting will be held at King’s Moun- 
tain. A. W. C. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLEYN, WM. A., Roscommon, Mich., to Merrill. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Bacon, WM. F., Medford, Mass., long time secre- 
tary of Boston’s Ministerial Bureau, to Burling- 
ton. Accepts, retaining residence at Medford. 

BOHN, W. FRED’, Siloam Springs, Ark., to First 
Ch., Granby, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

Brown, WM. J., Glenwood, Minn., to Montevideo. 





Continued on page 600. 
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To Sunday Schoo! Teachers 
Officers @ Superintendents 








Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most complete 





Sunday School Catalogue issued. 
It contains 64 pages @ describes 
our Sunday School Publications 
and Specialties, Christmas and 
Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc. ‘“ The Best of 
everything for the Sunday School” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 








SPECIAL When you write for 
* the Holiday Annual 
tell us whether you are a Superintendent 
or Teacher. We have something special 
to send each class. 
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of teaching as well as in numbers. Many pastors 
are teaching the gospel of cleanliness, purity of 
living and conversation and the brightening of 
home life so as to hold the children. 

Much interest was awakened in discussing such 
questions as: Do grown people need to be in Sun- 
day school? How to hold the boys in their teens? 
Should young children be received to church mem- 
bership? The trend of Southern education has 
been against this, but the argument at this meeting 
was wholly in favor. A half-hour was given to 
the study of Dr. Hazard’s catechism, and it was 
strongly commended as a beginner’s course in the 
study of doctrines for older classes. 

The second morning the association was organ- 
ized with Rev. W. D. Newkirk, moderator, Five 
new churches were received: Mooresville, South 
Statesville, Shinnsville, Rankinsville and Norwood. 
Six rejoice in church buildings dedicated within the 
year. All but one received aid from the Church 
Building Society. 

Several papers and addresses of deep interest 
were presented, the only lack being of time to dis- 
cuss them. The Women’s Missionary Union occu- 
pied one evening, and had an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. A profitable half-hour was given to the study 
of the gospel of Luke. Printed questions had been 
prepared and sent the delegates some weeks be- 


aj) enaea 1 
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Full Illustrated 
Prospectus of the 
1903 volume sent 
to any address, 
Free. 





New Subscription Offer. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out 
this slip and send it at once with $1.75 will receive: 
All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remain- 
ing weeks of 1902. 
Free The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 
= _ colors and embossed with gold. 
The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,—250 stories, 50 special 
articles, etc.,—from now until January, 1904, for $1.75. 
I 89 








Working Too Hard— 
Weak, Nervous and Restless? 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores strength, 
quiets the nerves, induces restful sleep. A most 
reliable constitutional tonic. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Record of the Week 


Continued from page 599. 


Coup, DONALD G., Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N.D., to 
Robbiusdale, Minn. Also enters the medical dept., 
Univ. of Minn. 

DENISON, JOHN HopkKINs, pastor Presbyterian 
Ch. of 3ea and Land, New York, accepts call to 
Centr 1 Ch., Boston. 

DIFFE BACHER, BENJ. F., to continue a fourth 
year at Irvington, Neb. -Accepts. 

EVANS, SPENCER E., Granby, Ct., to Terryville. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

FIFIELD, Jas. W., Warren Avenue Ch., Chicago, 
1ll , to First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts. 

FircH, FRANK S., First Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., to sec- 
retaryship of the New York Home Missionary So- 
ciety 

GERRIE, Wo. A., Spring Valley, Minn., to Open 
Door ch., Minneapolis. 

HinMAY, HERBERT J., David City, Neb., to Lewis, 
Io. Accepts. 

IORNS, KBNJ., Lyle, Minn., to Turtle River, with 
outstations. Accepts. 

JONES, JAMES L., Columbia, S. D., to Edgerton, 
Minn 

Loos, WM., lately of Durango, lo., to People’s Ch. 
(German), St. Paul, Minn. 

MERE1aM, CHAS. L., Pelham, N. H., to First Ch., 
Derry. Accepts. 

Moorr, Rop’t, to Starbuck, Minn. Accepts. 

PARKEk, JOHN A., 8S. Hartford, N. Y., to Collins. 
Declines. 

PERSO) 8S, FRED’K T., Union Sem., ’02, to be- 
come associate pastor at United Ch., New Haven, 
Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 

Ramsay, WM. G., St. Charles, Minn., to Winthrop, 
Io. Accepts. 

SWERTrAGER, GEO. A., Boston, Mass., to become 
assistant pastor at Rutland, Vt., for one year. 

TALMAGE, L. CuRTIS, First Ch., Waukegan, IIl., 
to remain another year, with $300 advance in 
salary. 

TENNEY, WM. L., North Adams, Mass., to presi- 
dency of the French-American college in Spring- 
field. Accepts. 

WEscort, WM. 8., Chicago Sem., to Crawford Ch., 
Chicago. Accepts. 

WILBUR, GEO. H., Soquel, Cal., to Sprague, Wn. 
Accepis, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, FRANK H., i. Pres. Ch., Sag Harbor, L. I., 
Oct.2 Parts, Rev. Edw. H. Rudd and others. 

BROW 5, OLIVER, rec. p. Peru, Vt., Oct. 14. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. H. Peck, Warren Morse, C. L. 
Carhart, C. R. Seymour, D. D., and Deacons H. D. 
Vall and M. B. Lyon. 

DEAN, LEE M., Yale Divinity School, o. Tucker 
Memorial Ch., Oct. 16. Sermon, Rev. E. Y. 
Hincks, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. L. W. 
Snell, A. B. Bassett, E. B. Blanchard. 

GREENWOOD, VICTOR L., Chicago Sem., o. Oneida, 
Ill. Sermon, Supt. Jas. Tompkins; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. J. Kellogg, Graham Taylor, C. A. 
Vincent, H. M. Burr. 

Scott, GEO. W., o. Stark, Ill. Sermon, Supt. Jas. 
Tompkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. J. John- 
son, J. H. Runalls, W. H. Jordan. 

SM1TH, CHAS. C., o. Pilgrim Ch., Chicago, for evan- 
gelistic work. Sermon, Prof. W. B. Chamberlain ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Pearse Pinch, H. C. 
Scotford, F. E. Hopkins, W. L. Ferris, H. F. 
Sayles, H. W. Stough, E. L. Howard, G. W. Col- 
man. 

TAYLOR, H. J., o. Lake Park, Minn., Oct. 7. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Geo. R. Merrill; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8S. E. Fish, O. P. Champlin, F. H. Oehler, 
Marion Darling. 

VALLENTYNE, J. W., o. Marshall, Minn., Oct. 3. 
Sermon, Geo. R. Merrill, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Ruddock, W. A. Taylor, M. J. P. 
Thing. 

Resignations 


BUNNELL, JOHN J , Forest, Okl. (P.O. Mills ) 

CHASE, CHAS. E., Reno, Nev. 

FISHER, OREN D., Maverick Ch., East Boston, 
Mass. 

Frost, Rop’t D., Allen’s Mills, Me. 

GANLEY, WM., Waitsfield, Vt., to take effect the 
middie of November. 

HvuTTON, MILTON L., First Ch., Brainerd, Minn. 

MILES, THOS. M., Bristol, Ct., to take effect April 
1, after a ten years’ pastorate. 

PHILBBOOK, CHAS. E., Long Beach, Ore. 

THOMAS, JOHN A., Pleasant Valley, Wis. (P. 0. 
Kingston.) 


Dismissions 
DANFORTH, RALPH E., Newfane, Vt., Sept. 17. 
Stated Supplies 
THIEME, K. F. (Ev. Luth.), Enid, Okl., until April. 
Personals 


ENGLISH, WM. F., E. Windsor, Ct., 
granted an increase of $100 in salary. 
GRISBROOK, Epw. O., and wife, were given nearly 
$100, at the reception given them in 8. Deerfield 
as they closed their work to go to Poquonock, Ct. 
GULICK, NELSON J., Germantown, Pa., has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence, which he 


has been 





will devote to rest and travel in Arizona and 
California. 

KNAPP, B. B., Newark Valley, N. Y., who has been 
under treatment at Clifton Springs, is slowly gain- 
ing strength and will spend the winter in Florida. 

Lawson, HARVEY, recently of Pomona, Fla., and 
for four years missionary of the American Board 
in India, will soon enter upon his duties as prin- 
cipal of a colored school in Boydton, Va. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN 4G., Tyndall, S. D., is new sec- 
retary of the State Association, to whom all mat- 
ters concerning that body should be addressed. 


American Board Personals 


AIKEN, EDWIN E., and wife, returning to China, 
sailed Oct. 15. 

BLACK, ROBERT F., sailed from San Francisco Oct. 
22, as the first American Board missionary to the 
Philippines. 

MINER, LUELLA, sailed Oct. 15, returning to No. 
China. 

PERKINS, Mrs H. P., has started on her return to 
China. 

PERKINS, JAS. C., returning to the Madura Mis- 
sion, sailed from Boston Oct. 15. 

REED, BERTHA P., recently sailed for the first time 
for China. 

Tucker, F. F., M.D., and wife, sailed Oct. 15, 
from San Francisco, going for the first time to No. 
China. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


DosRwn, GA., 21 Sept., 10 members. 

HIGHLANDS, N. D., 5 Oct.,7 members. Rev. Jas. 
A. Walton, Velva, pastor. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Linden Hills, rec. 3 Oct., 
55 members. 

SAWYER, N. D., 5 Oct., 9 members. Rev. Jas. A. 
Walton, pastor. 


Anniversaries 


HARTFORD, Crt., First. Founders’ Day was ob- 
served with a review by Rev. R. H. Potter of a 
sermon preached by Thomas Hooker. 


Bequests 
FRANKLIN, MAss. From Mrs. Charles Gowen, 
$200; from Mrs. Chas. J. McKenzie, $5,000. 


Unusual Features 


GREENVILLE, ME. Rev. F. H. Baker has con- 
ducted a successful question class for a year, 
along the lines indicated in Sheldon’s John King’s 
Question Class. This takes the place of a defunct 
Endeavor Society. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., First. The pastors have ar- 
ranged a series of popular Sunday evening ad- 
dresses by lay experts in these lines: medicine, 
business, law, journalism, the ministry. Each il- 
lustrates The Opportunity for a Life of Service in 
his respective field. 

OAK PARK, ILL, Second, has a corps of fifteen 
messenger boys, who do ecclesiastical errands on 
Saturdays. A group picture of them adorns the 
church paper, and the pastor suggests that an 
apple or a doughnut tied to a string where the 
boy will be sure to see it will make not only a 
friend but a good messenger. 

READING, PA. St. Andrew’s Reformed Sunday 
School presents to inembers an attractive Birth- 
day Greeting. Its cover is illuminated with the 
church colors and it presents pictures of the pas- 
tor and superintendent, with a letter suggesting 
a birthday offering for missions. 


Material Improvements 


BRIDGEPORT,CT. Land has been bought on which 
to erect an Italian church house. Rev. Canio 
Cerreta has built up an encouraging mission, 
which seems likely soon to seek recognition asa 
church. 
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GREENVILLE, ME. Union Evangelical has begun 
alterations estimated to cost $5,000—§10,000. 

St. JOHNSBURY East, VT., has new steel ceiling, 
decorated walls, new carpet, new pews of quar- 
tered oak and memorial windows; the expense, 
about $2,500, provided for. Services of rededi- 
cation were held Oct. 2, with sermon by Dr. 
Smith Baker and addresses by the pastor, Rev. 
E. E. Grant, by Rev. E. M. Chapman and others. 


China Dinner Ware 


Intending purchasers of high-class 
table china will find in our Dinner Set 
Department the best examples of Minton, 
Royal Worcester, Copeland, Cauldon, 
Wedgwood, Haviland, etc., including 
their newest designs, as well as the old 
standard patterns. 

In sets or parts of sets, as required. 

In addition to the above high-class 
china lines, we have also the ordinary 
medium value decorations, as well as the 
cheap cottage sets as low as eight dollars. 

In the Dinner Set dep’t will be seen 
many stock patterns which can be 
matched for years to come, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

In the enlarged Glassware Depart- 
ment (second floor) will be seen an ex- 
tensive exhibit of all grades from and 
including the low-cost pressed glass, the 
etched and the Rich Cut Crystal Glass, 
as well as the Carlsbad color and gilt 
glass, as well as the best products of 
American Factories, adapted to Wedding 
Gifts. 

In the Lamp Department (gallery) 
is an extensive line from the low-cost to 
the costly specimens. New designs of 
Jardinieres, Umbrella Holders— 
Toilet Sets—Chocolate Sets—Vases— 
Historical Plates—Bedroom Water Sets 
—China Bathroom Sets, etc. 

All prices marked in plain figures and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN Cor Federal St. 

















Glenwood 


with asbestos lined oven 
and Oven Heat Indicator 


Make Cooking Easy 








THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 
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Wisconsin Congregationalists at 
La Crosse 


The fact that Dr. Henry Faville and the 
church over which he has happily presided 
for fourteen years were to be hosts made it 
certain that the sixty-second meeting of the 
state convention would be memorable for 
hospitality. Other conventions may have 
been as heartily welcomed as this—none so 
elaborately. The first evening was given to 
a service of welcome. 

Seldom has a moderator more honored the 
office than did Rev. LH. Keller of Milwaukee. 
The first three speakers, by speech or man- 
ner, betrayed that their ancestral roots were 
in Germany. The last two, Hon. F. J. Lamb 
and Dr. Joseph Collie, over forty years pas- 
tor at Delavan—both veterans—are fine types 
of the Puritan granite foundations of our 
Congregational churches. It is significant 
that these grand old men have no successors. 
The newer leaders are of an entirely different 
type and some of the strongest, like the genial 
La Crosse pastor, have come from the ranks 
of Methodism. 

The ministerial statistics are significant. 
Forty-nine have been added. This, however, 
means not so much enlargement as displace- 
ment, for the namber without charge has 
grown to 104, about forty per cent. of the roll. 
Church membership has gained 666; but one- 
third of these are in three churches where 
there have been revivals. The “steady 
growth” process has added less than an 
average of two members each to the other 
churches. Sunday schools have gained a lit- 
tle; Christian Endeavor has lost; home ex- 
penses have increased, but benevolences have 
fallen somewhat. These facts shaped the 
thought and action of the convention in no 
small degree. There was a searching of heart 
among our leaders as to what ought to be done 
in view of them. 

The most important new measures born out 
of new emergencies were: first, the appoint- 
ment of a committee on pastoral supply com- 
posed of men in influential centers. It is ex- 
p2cted that they will district the state, will act 
as advisers and mediators to churches and 
ministers and by stated consultations will 
keep posted as to the situation in the state 
at large. If the work of the committee suc- 
ceeds, it will certainly check the growing evil 
of indiscriminate private application. 

A measure of even greater importance was 
the appointment of a committee on evangelism 
with Rev. F. T. Rouse as chairman. As one. 
fourth of the gain in membership came in con- 
nection with the work of an evangelist in the 
Appleton church, and as the “ steady growth”’ 
methods seem to yield little fruit, there is 
renewed hope of advance through a return to 








NO DRUGS. 
Just Proper Feod and Rest. 





The regular user of drugs to relieve pain is 
on the wrong track. Find the cause and rem- 
edy it by poe food and quit drugs for tem- 

ief or you will never get well. 

A minister’s wife writes: “Three years 
ago, while living at Rochester, N. Y., where 
my husband was pastor of one of the city 
churches, I was greatly reduced from nervous 
prostration and anemia and was compelled to 
go to a well-known Eastern sanitarium for 
my health. My stomach was in bad shape 
from badly selected food; | was an habitual 
user of carbonate of magnesia and my physi- 
cians made every endeavor to break up this 
most damaging habit, but all to no purpose. 

At the sanitarium I was given Grape-Nuts 
and learned the value of the food. 1 used it 
continuously, eating it at nearly every meal 
and my recovery was rapid. Its use enabled 
me to eat and digest f and to give up the 
drug habit, and I am now completely restored 
to good health. 

At the present time I am able to attend 
to my household and family duties, pursue 
music, which was formerly my profession 
besides reading and studying, all of which 
was totally unable to do at the time referred 
to.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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evangelism. The general attitude in the con- 
vention on this subject has been essentially 
changed and it has been practically decided 
to givea fall session next year to this topic. 

A continuity in the development of new 
thought was :plendidly maintained in the 
paper of Rev. William Fritzemeier on Har- 
nack’s What Is Christianity, which included a 
personal letter from the distinguished author, 
and in Rev. Fred. Staff's presentation of The 
Atonement in Modern Thought. The able 
sermon of Dr. S. P. Wilder was a fine ré- 
sumé of the movement in modern thought 
“back to Christ.” 

Out of the report of the committee on col- 
leges came this query—which would not be 
put aside—Are not the changed methods of 
conducting our colleges, in granting greater 
freedom in personal habits, encoure ging secret 
fraternities and athletics, serious departures 
from the good old ways? It would have been 
easy to carry many into a movement for voting 
lack of confidence in the administration had 
not the moderator insisted that there should 
be no public discussion until the college pres- 
idents were present. The matter came up 
again after Presidents Eaton and Hughes had 
talked briefly and frankly on their ideals and 
difficulties; the tide was completely turned 
and the incident has been the means of bring- 
ing colleges and churches into a new era of 
sympathy and co-operation. 

On one other occasion the fires in men’s 
hearts burned even more intensely—when the 
stalwart Dr. Updyke presented resolutions 
on the coal strike, which passed by an over- 
whelming majority. J.-H. 0. 





Oberlin Echoes 


Moderator Allbright introduced Secretary 
Daniels as chairman of the Monday Ministers’ 
Meeting. Rev. E. M. Noyes commented upon 
the spirit of courage which dominated the 
Oberlin meeting and called attention to the 
function of disaster in missionary work. Mr. 
S. C. Darling emphasized the importance of 
the tithing principle in giving. A strong 
word for the new junior secretary, H. W. 
Hicks, was spoken by Rev. A. F. Pierce. Rev. 
S. C. Bushnell deplored the lack of a re-en- 
forcement of the native agencies by the 
churches. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts of the National Reform 
League spoke for the bills now before the Sen- 
ate prohibiting the sale of liquor to immi- 
grants and in government buildings. Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Spence, R. G. Woodbridge 
and W. C. Rhoades were appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare topics for the Week of Prayer. 





A Connecticut Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth 


The founding of the church in Farmington, Ct., 
Oct. 13, 1652, was appropriately referred to in an 
anniversary sermon by Dr. J. G. Johnson, the pres- 
ent pastor. On that memorable day seven persons 
rose in the congregation assembled for worship, 
affirmed their assent to a covenant and creed and 
declared themselves to be a church of Christ. Of 
those “seven pillars of the church,” as they were 
called, one was great grandfather of the Dr. Porter 
who was pastor here for sixty years. The congre- 
gation of that early day was made up of residents of 
New Britain, Kensington, Southington, Bristol, 
Plainville, Unionville, Avon and West Avon. The 
chureh has had three meeting houses, the present 
one having been occupied since 1770. For more 
than fifty years after its erection the worshipers 
had nothing to keep them warm but their religious 
ardor, footstoves and wraps. This fine old building, 
from which the square pews were removed sixty-six 
years ago, has lately undergone a number of rev- 
erently planned interior modifications which greatly 
add to its appearance and comfort. H. 





Praise me not too much, 
Nor blame me for thou speakest to the Greeks, 


Who know me. 
—Bryant’s Iliad. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize ite 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 

roves the complexion, it whitens the 
th and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics, 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possibl+ harm can 
result from their continned use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advi:e Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent provers 
tion, yet I believe 1 get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
bare in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 

ets.” 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We self 
thousands of acres and may se!! yours. No sale, no 


SIX PER CENT NET. 
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it mortgage gover. Safe as Government 
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PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Securities 
High grade first mortgages on improved realty im 

Salt Lake City and the irrigated farming land tribe 


tare have been our successful specialty for fourteen 
years. Full information on request. References given. 


F. B. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South &t., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NVESTMENT BONDS Bearing 4 to 6 per cent. 
issued by Counties, Cities, 

Towns and other Municipalities in the Middie West 
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as the large investor 6 per cent. and sometimes more a 
oe Many others nave invested in these bonds sat- 
isfacturily. Why not you also? 37 years’ experience 
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GEO. M. BRINKERHOFF, Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE RELIABLE FAMILY LAXATIVE 
Relieves constipation, headache 
and “tout of order’? stomachs 
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The American Board at Oberlin 


(Continued from page 596.) 


seeking such modification if it seemed to be 
necessary. With the understanding that such 
action was permissive, not mandatory, a reso- 
lution to this effect was passed. 


ABSENT AND NEW MEMBERS 


Letters of regret from one hundred and 
fifty-six members were received; and Secre- 
tary Stimson, commenting on the fact, and 
that the absence in most cases was caused 
by illness, called attention at the business 
session to the need of electing young men to 
the Board who would take the place of the 
large number of elderly men who apparently 
are soon to beincapacitated orremoved. This 
was followed by an interesting debate growing 
out of the report of the committee to nominate 
new corporate members. Strictly limited by 
law to the number of men who, on its own 
initiative, it may nominate, and limited by the 
nominations of the state associations, the 
committee had named fewer laymen than 
some deemed opportune or demanded by the 
by-laws. The committee pointed out its 
limitations ; that responsibility for a choice of 
the proper number of laymen rests with 
the state associations. The Board’s officials, 
adopting the suggestions of the debate, here- 
after will aid, so far as possible, in enlighten- 
ing the nomina‘ing constituencies as to the 
need and desirability of lay representation. 


THE TRANSFER OF THE MICRONESIAN 
MISSIONS 


At the opening session Secretary Daniels 
offered a resolution voicing the desire of the 
Prudential Committee and the foreign secre- 
taries, that they be given authority, if deemed 
best by them, to transfer all the missions of the 
Board in Micronesia, save in Guam, to societies 
of other nations. This was referred to the 
business committee and reported on favorably 
by the committee, President Angell of Michi- 
gan University, chairman. Debate followed, 
some objection naturally arising. But acalm 
statement of the facts by Mr. Ellison of the 
Prudential Committee, who is especially con- 
versant with the Micronesian field and its 
problems, silenced opposition, and the Pru- 
dential Committee was empowered to effect 
the change when it can be done advanta- 
geously. The main reasons for the change are 
practical. Restrictive legislation by German 
officials is making operations in the Caroline 
Islands difficult. The expense to the Board 
in all the islands is so great relatively that 
inasmuch as other societies can do the work at 
much less cost it seems prudent to let them, 
and thus set free from $35,000 to $50,000 a year 
for much-needed work in other fields. 


PLACE AND PREACHER 


Choice of the next place of meeting rests 
with the Prudential Committee. The special 
committee assigned to deal with the matter 
could not settle it at Oberlin. Presumably it 
will fall to the lot of the churches of Manches- 
ter, N. H. President Sperry of Olivet Col- 
lege will be the preacher and Rev. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas of Brookline, alternate. 


COMMITTEES 


To elect corporate members in 1903: Rev. 
F. T. Bailey, David Fales, W. W. Mills, Rev. 
W. V. V. Davis, Rev. Smith Baker, John An- 
derson, Jr., Rev. Cyrus Richardson. 

On.conference with other societies: S. B. 
Capen, Rev. C. S. Mills, Pres. E. D. Eaton, 
Prof. A. L. Gillette, H. J. Wells. 

On National Council’s plan for choice of sal- 
aried officials: Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, Thomas 
Weston, Rev. H. P. Dewey, Rev. C. H. Pat- 
ton, W. W. Mills. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following were nominated and elected 
as corporate members: H. A. Wilder, Pres. 
L. Clarke Seelye, Rev. S. L. Loomis, Mass- 
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achusetts; Charles R. Burt, Prof. F. K. San- 
ders, Rev. F. D. Sargent, Rev. W. H. Holman, 
Connecticut; Rev. H. P. Dewey, Rev. N. M. 
Waters, New York; Hon. J. Tyler Greer, 
Prof. Henry C. King, Rev. John R. Nichols, 
Ohio; Rev. Sydney Strong, Illinois; Rev. 
Lucien H. Frary, California; Rev. Edward L. 
Smith, Washington. The present board of 
officers was re-elected. 


THE FAREWELL SERVICE 


First came business, then a delightful hour 
of talks by missionaries, the tried and the 
novitiate, and then Rev. J. W. Bradshaw of 
the historic First Church, in Rev. Dr. Ten- 
ney’s enforced abstention from a service 
which should have been his, told of Oberlin’s 
pleasure and profit in welcoming the Board, 
and of the enlarged conceptions of mission- 
ary duty and opportunity which have come 
through enlarged coneeptions of God and 
his usiverse. l’resident Capen in his reply 
touched deep notes of admiration for Oberlin, 
of the confidence of the Board in the college’s 
future fecundity as a mother of missionaries. 
In vision he sees a time when Chinese patri- 
ots will visit Oberlin to pay homage to the 
Oberlin martyrs who have given their lives 
for China. A fitting prayer by Rev. EH. 
Rudd, pastor of the ancient church at Ded- 
ham, Mass., was offered, a stirring song of 
hope sung, and adjournment came. 
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| DYSPEPSIA S82_978=® 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of. the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will co 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians, 

Sold by leading druggists. 











FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
. 20c., to cover actual postage, a 
liberal sample, that wiil prove the claims 





make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Qf. Chestgtanatint 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 


























You Will Never 
Really Relish 
Soup or Oysters 





Until they are 
Served 


Oysterettes 


The Oyster Cracker with a Taste to it. 


An improvement to oysters in any style and soup of any kind. 
Sold in the In-er-seal Package that keeps them fresh and crisp. 


5 cents. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











(Church Fair Supplies) 


WE HELP YOU MAKE MONEY. 
Elegant paper weights with Photograph of 
Church, Pastor, or botn, plain orin colors. Any 
subject desired substituted. Beautiful souvenir 
and desk ornament. SELLS ON SIGHT. Many 
styles. Other novelties also. Write for catalog. 
La. C€. BOSSELMAN & CO., 525 Broome St., New York. 


















Dr. Cragin’s Japanese Cure, a Fam- 
ily Remedy for stomach and Bowel 
Troubles arising from improper di- 
gestion. For sale by Druggists, or 
sent by mail on receipt of 81 Muney 
Order to Oriental Remedies Co. 
A.E ALDEN, Manager, 812 Colonial 
Building, Boston, Mass. 





DR. STORRS’S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just béen issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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The Woman’s Side of the 
Mechanics Fair 


All Mechanics Fair with its multiplicity of 
attractions has no more interesting section 
than its Woman’s Department, under the 
charge of the Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston. Every feature has 
been chosen with the idea of illustrating 
woman’s place in the workers’ world, and the 
careful adherence to this principle of selec- 
tion has given a marked unity and coherency 
of design to this exhibition. The main em- 
phasis has been placed on work for and by 
women in the home, but their efforts along so- 
cial and industrial lines are also represented. 

Rooms I. and II. of the exhibit are devoted to 
home economics and the industries most inti- 
mately connected with the home. This sec- 
tion started out with the theory of economics, 
expounded in a useful bibliography on the 
subject. A little further along the theory 
finds appropriate embodiment in the “ shelter ” 
of the home, shown in plans and photographs 
and a model kitchen, delightfully airy, neat 
and practical. The crowd was thickest at the 
point where two rooms, furnished for the 
same price, gave a practical demonstration 
of the overcrowded, fussy drawing-room, con- 
trasted with the simple, harmoniously ar- 
ranged living room. The first room, with its 
cosy corner draped with Bagdads and smoth- 
ered in pillows, the very latest thing in Gib- 
sons and Gilberts adorning the walls, and the 
rest of the furniture an incongruous mixture 
of good and bad, embodied a clever satire 
on the popular idea of artistic furnishing. 
“Yes,” said one of the spectators, “it’s ex- 
actly like your average college room.” “ But 
only the Freshman room, mamma,’ returned 
the daughter, indignantly. The second room 
had a distinct scheme of decoration, two good 
pictures on the walls, comfortable furniture, 
light draperies at the windows, aid a well- 
filled bookcase—the whole effect eminently 
restful. 

The important Food Section was chiefly de- 
voted to proving that hygienic meals could be 
prepared at a minimum of expense; and to 
the further illustration of this point, in the 
little lunch room attractive luncheons and 
dinners were served for a slight charge. 

In the neighboring section women are 
taught how to dress in a healthful manner, 
and then came all manner of helps for the 
business woman of the home in her domestic 
management. 

Around the walls of Room III., Paul Revere 
Hall, are grouped specimens of women’s 
handiwork from Sweden, Russia, Porto Rico 
and some of the branches of the arts and 
crafts, emphasizing particularly those occupa- 
tions for women which either are just opening 
out or have recently revived. Here at 3 Pp. M. 
every afternoon but Saturday, and at 11 A. m. 
on Saturday, lectures on various phases of 








ALLURING COFFEE. 
Nearly Hilled the Nurse. 


When one of the famiiy is sick, Mother 
seems to be the only person who can tenderly 
burse the patient k to health. But we 
forget sometimes that it is pretty hard on 
Mother. 

Mrs. Propst of Albany, Ore, says: “ About 
twenty-seven months ago, Father suffered 
with a stroke of paralysis, confining him to 
his bed for months, and as he wished Mother 
with him yay | his care in a great meas- 
ure fell to her lot he was seventy four years 
old, and through constant attendance upon 
my father lost both sleep and rest, and 
drinking coffee in quantities until Snally she 
became very weak, nervous and ill herself. 

By her physician’s order, she began giving 
Father both Postum Food Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts, and in that way began using both her- 
self. The effect was very noticeable. Father 
improved rapidly, and Mother regained her 
strength and health, and now both are well 
and strong Mother says it is all due to the 
—* use of both Postum and Grape 

uts.” 
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education and social work are given by 
experts. 

In the room devoted to social and educa 
tional work of women the vacation school and 
play gardens were exploited by miniature 
models of the schools and specimens of the 
work done by the children. The mission of 
the Consumer’s League and the work for the 
blind were also presented. The prettiest part 
of this work was found in the charming little 
blue and white day nursery, where groups 
from the various city nurseries show the 
workings of kindergartens and nurseries. 
Here, too, visiting mothers can leave their 
young children, knowing that they will be 
happy with the fascinating collection of toys 
and games. Indeed, one small boy seemed 
almost heartbroken when the time came for 
him to go home. 

The general impression of this Woman’s 
Exhibit is one of strong encouragement. Let 
no one in the face of these scientific exhibits 
say that woman is unprogressive, or point 
the finger of scorn at the new woman, when 
her energies are bent on reviving domestic 
handiwork and building up an ideal home. 





From the Heart of the 
Commonwealth 


Dr. Willard Scott, whose illness delayed two 
weeks his return to Piedmont Church, Worcester, 
Mass., has fully recovered and has resumed work 
with his usual energy and large-heartedness. At 
the beginning of the year Piedmont dispensed with 
its costly quartet and substituted a chorus with 
some noted soloist each Sunday. Many leading 
singers have been heard. During the music festi- 
val season the greatest artists have been secured, 
The plan has succeeded beyond expectation. The 
congregational singing has also improved. 

The church plans to offer this winter a short 
course of lectures on the great issues of the day. 
The best authorities in the country will be secured 
to present the themes. The first lecture will be 
upon the issues of the coal strike. It is proposed 
to make these lectures a contribution, free of charge, 
to public intelligence. 

At Central Church the boy cadets have begun to 
drill. The Men’s Association has organized a busi- 
ness men’s Bible class. It bas also taken up astudy 
of labor unions and will strive to secure the attend- 
ance of union men. 

The fuel problem has become a serious matter 
with the churches. Some of the larger ones secured 
their supply in the spring ; others, and all the smaller 
churches, have only a little fuel left over from last 
winter and there is practically none for sale. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. has promised to supply 
all its employees with coal at cost. Mayor Fletcher 
has organized a citizens’ committee, consisting of 
Senator George F. Hoar, Stephen Salisbury, Philip 
W. Moen and others, to care for the needs of the 
poor. The committee has subscribed $25,000 for a 
working capital and already purchased several 
thousand tons of Welsh coal, which will arrive ina 
few weeks and be sold at cost to small purchasers. 

The first week in October the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League conducted a no license campaign in 
the city, closing the week of lectures with a broad- 
side from nearly all the pulpits in the city. About 
a dozen of the ablest speakers in the country were 
brought in to help in the movement. 

West Boylston is progressing with its new edifice. 
The first story is of rough field stone, the rest will 
be of wood. It is to cost $13,000, and is expected 
to be ready for occupancy Jan. 1. The church, 
though greatly depleted, yet has good possibilities 
before it. An assured trolley line will make the 
town an attractive suburb of Worcester, only 
twenty minutes distant. Already large tracts of 
land have been purchased by real estate agents in 
anticipation of acoming demand. A large summer 
hotel is assured next season. 

Union Church, at North Brookfield, has called 
Rev. Lee M. Dean, whose equipment has been en- 
riched by courses in Andover, Union and Yale theo- 
logical seminaries. He was ordained at his new 
church Oct. 16. Both First and Union churches 
feel severely the depression caused by closing the 
shoeshops, as these represented the main industry 
of the town. E. W. P. 





Half our knowledge we must snatch, 


Not take, 
— Pope. 
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FEW PEOPLE REALIZE 


The Danger in That Common Disease, 
Catarrh. 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal people too often overlook and neg- 
lect it until some incurable ailment de- 
velops as a result of the neglect. 

The inflamed condition of the mem- 
brane of the nose and throat makes a 
fertile soil for the germs of pneumonia 
and consumption, in fact catarrhal pneu- 
monia and catarrhal consumption are the 
most common forms of these dreaded 
diseases, which annually cause more than 
one quarter of the deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as 
numerous as catarrh sufferers, but very 
few have any actual merit asa cure, the 
only good derived being simply a tempo- 
rary relief, 

There is, however, a very effective rem- 
edy recently discovered, which is rapidly 
becoming famous for its great value in 
relieving and permanently curing all 
forms of catarrhal diseases, whether lo- 
Do ag in the head, throat, lungs or stom- 
ach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally 
composed of a gum derived from the 
Eucalyptus tree and this gum possesses 
extraordinary healing and antiseptic prop- 
erties. It is taken internally in the form 
of a lozenge or tablet, pleasant to the 
taste and so harmless that little children 
take them with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used, but are not so convenient 
nor so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found 
in Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may 
be found in any drug store, and any ca- 
tarrh sufferer who has tried douches, in- 
halers and liquid medicines wil) be sur- 
prised at the rapid improvement after a 
few days’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, which are composed of the gum of 
the Eucalyptus tree, combined with other 
oe yr which destroy the germs of 
catarrh in the blood and expel the ca- 
tarrhal poison from the system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of catarrh 
and its cure says: “‘ After many experi- 
ments I have given up the idea of curing 
catarrh by the use of inhalers, washes, 
salves or liquid medicines. I have al- 
ways had the best results from Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets ; the red gum and other 
valuable antiseptics contained in these 
tablets make them, in my opinion, far 
superior to any of the numerous catarrh 
remedies so extensively advertised. The 
fact that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
sold in drug stores, under protection of a 
trademark, should not prejudice consci- 
entious physicians against them, because 
their undoubted merit and harmless char- 
acter make them a remedy which every 
catarrh sufferer may use with perfect 
safety and the prospect of a permanent 
cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach and liver, people who have tried them 
say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 
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Sold by leading dealers. 


THE SCHOOL, by President Eliot of Harvard 
Send for booklet E. 


NOVEMBER ATLANTIC 
Conspicuous among the articles appearing in the November 4 
non aoe an by William De Witt Hyde; Things Human ———= ethan > aime 
y) C3, a ie 3 a —— “ 
by jamin Ide Wheeler; The Book in the Tenement, by Eliz, . Successor to 
abeth McCracken. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


35cts.a Copy. Prospectus for 1903 on Application. $4.00 a Year. : id 
On all subscriptions received before December 20, the November and M jen, Conn. 


December issues will be matted free of charge. 3 HAL co avin 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. TONG NN 


Garments, Suits, Waists NOW READY 


—AND— 


Shirt Waist Suits | 1e New Hymnal 





My 

















For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 


In this Department we are daily receiving new Models 
in the latest and most approved styles. Walking Suits 
in Norfolk, blcuse, tight-fitting and loose effects made 
from all the newest cloths in plain and fancy effects, 


From 45,00 » 65.00 
Street Suits, silk-lined throughout, in blouse and long 
coat effects, made in Broadcloth, Cheviot, Zibeline, Vel- 

2 


vet aud fancy weaves, Monte Carlo Coats, 
No. 


From 28.00 » 98.00 


Long Evening and Carriage Coats 


F 4 5 Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
rom 00 to 225.00 gems never before published, tegether with the choicest 
of the old favorites. 

English Covert Cloth Coats in loose and half fitting Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 


effects. 
Black Cloth Coats, in half and three-fourths length, taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 


books made for the use of young people. 
From 20.00 to 75.00 No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 


Shirt Waist Suits in Plaids, Broadcloths, Canvas learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
Weaves, Velvets and Silks, The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 


From 22.50 to 48.00 Sample at the hundred rate plus 5 cts. postage. 


Shirt Waists in Silk, Flannel and Velvet, also Heavy $35.00 per hundred, net . . cloth binding 
Cotton Vestings for Winter wear. 25.00 * “6 66 é ° board cover 


R. H. Stcar ils & Co. The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 
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